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“ That, by. seach immoderate waste of the property of his. employers (the East-India Company), and by 
* such scandalous breach of his fidelity to them, it was his intention to gain and secure the attachment 
« and support of a multitude of individuals, by whose united influence, interest, and intrigues, he hoped 


“ tobe protected’. against any fature inquiry into lis conduct.” 


Warren Hastings. 


Article VI. Inmipeachment against 





545) 1 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Arrarrs oF Inpia. (Continued from 
pages 171, 197, 237, 303, 308, 400, and 
530.) , In page 531, being part of the arti- 
cle last referred to, the history of Mr. 
HyptEsrone’s intended motion for laying 
before the House of Commons a Dispatch 
of the East India Directors, was given, It 
was, in conclusion, stated, that there was 
no doubt entertained, that Mr. Hudilestone’s 
motion would mow be made. But, from 
what has since passed in parliament, this 
opinion appears to have been too sanguine ; 
for, itis ascertained, that Mr. H. has aban- 
doned his intention. From what mofivg this 
abandonment has taken place, I shajl not 
pretepd to determine; and, indeéd, the 
thing itself is immaterial, except.as another 
proof of the state in which the East India 
Directors are held by the ministry of the day; 
for, it Tam rightly informed, the Dispatch 
has gotten abroad, and will shortly make 
its appearance in print, which circumstance. 
however, is not to abate our sentiments with 
regard to. the efforts that have been made to 
keep. it from the eye of the parliament and 
of the people, who are now called upon for 
such immense sums of money to make up 
for the wasteful expenditure in_India. —— 
Of the propriety of producing this paper to 
the House of Commons, there can, [ think, 
be no doubt, in the mind of any man, 
whose faculty of judging has not been com- 
pletely perverted by the Jong habit of én- 
deavouring to screen men from the effects of 
real responsibility.—— ‘The East India Com- 
pany make (as we have before seen) a con- 
tract with the nation, according to which 
Fn Tae ABR GOMDADY in consideration of 
Vast advantages secured to them at the na- 





tion's expense, are to pay to the nation 
£20,001, a.year,. They have paid. this sum, 

Ut one year. Out of thirteen ;.and, instead 
of paying the rest, they com To ths nation 
for money to aid them. Three millions have 
ie min ets already raised upon us in taxes 
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his.employers. 


“wishing to pr ent this paper 
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Company from that “ brink of teggary,” 
one of the Directors has represeuted them to 
be inat thismoment, though two of the mil- 
lions, observe, have been Jong ago received 
by them from us. In this state of things 
certain members of the House of Commons 
wish to obtain information as to the causes 
which have led to this result, and the more 
especially, because the affairs of the India 
Company have, during the whole of the 13 
years, been annuaily represented to the par- 
liament as tucreasing in Prosperity. One 
member of parliament, in particular, im 
putes the blame to the late Governor Gene- 
ral, who, hé has repeatedly asserted, thias 
involved the Company and the ¢ountry ita 
these difficulties, by having undertaken ug- 
necessary and unauthorised wars, and by 
having made great waste of the money of 
The ministers, or, at least, 
some of them, assert, that the Governor 
General acted with the approbation of those 
employers ; and, in more than ane instance, 
such assertions have been accompanied with 
motions for papets to shew that the assertions 
were true. The East India Company, hy 


their representatives, the Directors, make 


contrary assertions; and, in order to préve, 
that the Guvernor Generel. acted, in the 
cases alluded to, not only without their ap- 
probation, and against their wishes and their 
will, but, in many instances, against’ their 


peste orders conveyed to and ‘received by 
" 


im, one of them, Mr, Hudlestone, gives 
notieg of his intention to moye for the im- 
portant, dispatch in question, arid which dis- 


“patch the reader will find described in’ the 


preceding sheet, page 53 —Now, I ask 
the’ reader, what ¢an be more just and more 
reasonable thin this? And, can he possibly 
be at a.Jdss to@etetmine, what must be t 

principal motive, “ou the’ othér side, ° for 





the light? .T beg him, too, 
mind, that Lord Temple, and 
ders of Lord’ Wellesley,” hai 


wished Or the ia ' 
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and the publicity of every document, at all, 


connected with his conduct! Here, be- 
fore 1 proceed to state what has, since my 
last, occurred, with regard to this great 
subject, I must,stop to notice a letter, which 
will be found in page 600 of this number, 
signed J. S: W. ‘The writer, in adverting 
to my repeated representation, that the East 
India Company is indebted to the nation to 
the amount of 6 millions, together with the 
interest thereon accruing, at the rate of 15 
per centum. per apnum, says that I am in 
error; because, says he, the .bargain, for 
the payment to the nation, of half a million 
a year, was not positive, but conditional : 
and, the condition was, that the said half 
million a year should be paid out of the 
surplus, after other named charges had been 
duly defrayed, Agreed, as tar as he goes ; 
but, was there no other condition? Did 
the act, by which the bargain was sanctioned 
(33 Geo. III. chap. 52), leave it to the East 
India Company to say wher they had a sur- 
plus and when not? Did it, in short, give 
them. the power of refusing to fulfil this part 
of the bargain whenever they pleased ? 
Were not the possible causes of inabjlity to 
pay clearly pointed out by that act? And 
was there not also. a mode, a regular mode 
of representing the cause of the inability to 
parliament, duly provided for? J S.W. 
has thought proper to pass over all this ; but, 
does he think that I, whose ebject it is to 
obtain justice for the burdened people, and 
myself among the rest, have passed it over? 
Upon certain conditions the Company were 





to be indulged with a postponément of the | 


annual demand upon them: these condi- 
tions, amongst others, were, the occurrence 
of unavoidable wars ‘and expences, and the 
regularly representing,io parliament, through 


the ministers, the state of inability, and | 


also the causes of it. ave these conditions 
been complied with? Have the ministers, 
from the passing of the act to this present 


day, communicated any such representations! 


to the parliament? Have the Company 
ever made any such representations to the 
ministers? J.S.W. if he be not much, 
yea very much indeed, more ignorant than 
the person, to whom he has thonght proper 
to impute error, knows that they have not ; 
and, 
Company is not, and never has been, either 
in, law or equity, entitled to one moment's 


ement of the half million a year, 
: ad that they are, to all intents and. purpo- 


“ses, indebtéd to the nation in the above-said 
‘@inouint.—The Company, by their répre- 
sen atives, the Directors, will tell us, that 
the di ap) roved of the wars ; that. they 
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establishments im Indja ;. that-they.never au. 
thorised the expending of more thana quar- 
ter of a million upon a palace for the late 
Governor General ; that ¢héy*hever autho- 
rised the disbursement of the great sums 
thrown’ away upon the wild project of an 
Indian college; and, in short, that they dis- 
approved, and expressed their disapprobation . 
of all the measures, civil as well as mili- 
tary, by which their inabiity to make cood 
their bargain was produced. But, did they, 
agreeably to the law, make a representation 
of their inability, to. parliament, through 
the ministry? No: they kept the state of 
their affairs a profound secret between the 
ministry of the day and themselves; by 
which means they prevented the parliament 
and the nation from discovering the evil in 
time, and from putting a stop to it. And, 
shall they now, now that it is too late to 
remedy it; shall they now come to us for ap 
exemption from the debt which they owe 
us; a debt, which exists only because they 
kept the causes of their inability to pay from 
the sight of those, to whom, by law, they 
were bound to state them, in order to be 
entitled to any indulgence on their account ? 
J.S. W. seems, thougl: with superabundant 
caution, to admit; that there may have been 
transactions, among the Company and their 
servants, sufficient to destroy the plea of 
unavoidalle inability; but, one would ga- 
ther from the: whole ‘of his letter, that he 
would have us give them money first, and 





must, of course, know, that the ‘ 


Fok the enormously expensive | the first charge, which it is his intention 


enquire into the cause of their poverty afler- 
| wards, J am for a precisely opposite mode 
of proceeding; and, beseeching J. $. W. to 
| lay aside, for a little, his Leadenhall-Street 
jargon about assets arid investments, I beg 
him to give me a plain answer to this plain 
question : does he think, that the East India 
Company are exonerated from the demands 
which the nation‘had upon them, im const- 
' guence of the act of the 33rd Geo. I-. 
chapter 52nd? Leaving him to answer thi 
question, I shall: proceed -to state what has, 


the affairs of India ——=Mr. Paull has given 
noticeof a motion for further papers, whica 
motion will have been made previous to the 
appearance of this present number. Mr. 
Hudlestone has (on Tuesday the 15th inst.) 
said, in his place in the House of Commons, 
that the paper (the dispatch above spoken 
of), for the production of which he had m- 
tended to move, having been produced 18 
_another place (the India*House), so as fully 
to answer the purpose intended, his motion 
for that paper was no longer necessary. Mr. 
Paull has given notice, that, on Tuesis} 
néxt, the 22d instant, he shall bring forw4 





since my last number, ‘occurred, relative to | 
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refer against Lord Wellesley. And, Lord 
Archibald Hamilton has given notice, that, 
on Monday next, the 21st instant, he shall 
move for certain papers, relative to the con- 
duct of that nobleman. An interest has, 
at last, been excited! The nation, so Jong 
deaf, has opened its ears: it has opened its 
eyes after such long and such obstinafe blind- 
ness: after such a tedious night of worse 
than ideot-stupidity, it is fast coming to its 
senses.. Neither the speeches of Sir T. 
Metcalfe, with ail his profundity ;- nor the 
dinner-mongers, with all their boasted wines 
and delicacies, have been able any Jonger to 
continue the delusion. The demands of 
millions, dropping in one after another, and 
to be raised by a tax upon the income of the 
people, begin to make that same people 
think. Yess. they really de begin to. think, 
that there is something not quite right in 
India. They begin to think, that, after all, 
honesty, abroad as well as’ at home, is the 
best policy. Gdod, considerate, humane ; 
oh, conscientious people! Yes, they really 
begin to feel for the Nabob of Arcot and 
for the other.poor princes of India ‘I, for 
one, told them what, these Indian victories 
would end in ; but, Mr. Francis has been for 
twenty-two jears repeating the jesson to 
them. Strange, that such a good, humane, 
Magdalen-building, Philantropic - Society, 
soup-shop, negro-loving people should never 
have felt for the princes of India till-this 
moment; and that, too, mark.me, - at the 
very hour that they are, very quietly, re- 
ceiving, asa boon “from the hands of their 





Spanish frigates previous to the war. Won- 
derful morality! But, after all, they do 
feel; and that is good? They feel, that, 
finally, they have to pay for all these fine 
Indian’ conquests, about-which so many 
stupid songs and poems have been made, 
and inserted: in -those records of stupidity, 
the London magazines. Let them feel; 
and let us hope, that they, and that all the 
world will profit from their feeling. J. S. W. 
may strive to.justify the Kast India Company 
and all theit servants. He may bring us’ 


transactions such as those in the Carnatic 
and at Oude; ‘but, unless he can, some how 
or other, lessen the additions which those 
transactions are making, and will still make, 
to the Income’T'ax, he may be assured, that 
his palliatives will all prove uséless. The 
perma... the Philantropic-Society' -nation, ’ 
ve, hitherto, regarded the fortunes of the 
English and Scotch nabobs as arising from 
the plunder of foreigners ; but, now they 
egin to perceive, that they themselves are 
ne plundered party ; and, that the famous 
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India wars are the mete channel through 


| which the wealth, arising from the labour 


of Britons, finds its way into the 
pockets of the said Nabobs. ‘They used to 
think the East India Company another name 
for immeasurable mines of gold: they now 
find this Company of Kings upon the ** ¢rink 
of beggary:’ so poor as to be compelled to 
come and ask for aid out.of the Income Tax ; 
and yet, strange to tell, they see, that all the 
officers of the Company, civil and military ; 
all the Directors; all, in short, who have 
any thing to do with this poor Company, 
rolling in wealth! This the people do, at last, 
begin to perceive; and, I venture to assure 
J. S. W. that he will not be able again to 
close their eyes, unless he can put a stop to 
the applications for parliamentary aid—— 
Mr. Paull’s intention to bring on his charges 
is very proper, and very prudent. That he 
will nought extenuate, 1do hope; and, cer- 
tainly he will have no temptation to set 
down aught in malice. These charges, 
once upon the table of the House of Com- 
mons, and, of course, before the public, we 
shall al} see what is the extent of them. The 
thing will be under our eyes in a regular, a 
compact, and in somewhat of a legal form. 
“There will be the means of entering upon 


4 . . fs 
' the consideration of the several parts of the 


subject one at/a time. The parliament and 
the nation will soon come to something like 


_a settled opinion upon certain points at least ; 


because, assuredly, the charges will not 





king, a million of money taken in the | 


some very good arguments in, defence of | 


as tothe motion, of ~s 





come forth unaccompanied with what can 





be said in the Way of defence. To. say 


that I wish Mr, Paull success would be to 
express a wish hostile to the person against 
whom his charges are to be made; but, [ 
wish to see him ably and heartily supported, 
nd I shall he-anost deeply grieved, if I do 
not see the Fox part of the ministry at the 
head of fis sipporters. Mc. Francis’s sup- 
rt he will certainly have ; and, indeed, it 
were to libel the House of Commons to sup- 


‘pose, that such a cause should go a bégging 


for support. Nevertheless, if there were 
not a second voice, one is enough. Let the 
charges be produced ; let ts see the proofs ; 
let us hear what is said on the other side; 
‘and, then, I'll warrant that we come to a 
decision that all the power in the wottd shall 
never efface from our minds.——Before 
quitting the-Afiairs of India,, it is necessary 
to notice @ debate that took B yacl ‘in the 
Boge of etapa rd ednesday. the 
16th, first giving alittle. ef explanation, 
am or, which Lord Archibald 
Hamilton bias given notice, and which is to 


be made of. y next. This motion is 
forthe produehom of ‘the paper, the, yesy 
important paper, which Mr. Hudieston, 


z a8 * - - 2 
: oy oer Mee, 
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afier repeated notices, declined to move' for, 
Lecause it had ‘been produced elsewhere ! 
This reason did not ‘appear satisfactory to_his 
lordship, and, théretore, in a manner be- 
coming his rawk and character, le instantly 
frave notice of his intention to move for it, 
I have before congratulated the public upon 
the appearnce of several young and inde- 
sentient politicians;. and, amongst them, 
Lord Archibhid Hamilton oecupies a dis- 
tinguished place. His brother, the Marquis 
of Douglas, acted a most excellent part upon 
the question of a monument to the memory 
of Mr, Pitt; and; blind indeed must such 
mt if they do not perceive, that this is 
the road to valuable renown. They have 
seen enough of the miserable fruits of in- 
“trig and of mere party, politics. They 
“have seen the pursuers in that chase hunt 
one another down. They have’ seen them, 
each in his turn, shouting victory ; and, each 
in his tutn, defeated and disgraced. ‘They 
have, thongh their life has not yet been very 
‘Toug, seen enough, and more than enough, 
“to Convince them, that an abandonment of 
principle leads to dishonour in public, and 
to remorse aud anguish in private, as surely 
as tine leads to the yrave. This lesson the 
world bas, indeed, at all times, been taught; 
but, never, perhaps, in accents so persuasive 
as at present; and, let ushope, that the ef- 
fect will be, in some cases-at Jeast, propor- 
tioned to the means.——The debate of 
Wednesday was upon a motion of Mr. Frax- 
cis, relative to a bill, just brought in by 
Mr. Hobhouse, respecting the payment of 
cre.itors, or pretended creditors, of the Na- 
bob of Arcot. ‘The reader will remember, 
that this Nabob was one of the unfortunate 
princes, with whom Lord Wellesley had to 
‘do. He will also remember, that the cause 
‘af this prince was .espoused'‘by Mr, Sheri- 
dan, who, so early as 1802, moved for a 
“great quantity of papers, whereon to proceed 
to an inquiry into that affair, These papers 
‘were pritited ; they have, for more than two 
‘Years, beea before the House of Commons ; 
‘arid yet no motion relating to them has been 
‘made by that gentleman. This was what 
‘Mr. Francis alluded to when he said, that 
** it was his misfortune fo act almost alone 
“** upott those subjects hitherto. | Neverthe- 
“** Jess, he would. still venture to hope for 
** the aid’ of some gentlemen who, upon the 
© former investigation of India affairs,” had 
inp wequired some celebrity by their exertions 
on that occasion, and seyeral of whom 
“** were still members of this house. If ‘it 
a were orderly, he would now gail on them 
by name ; but he hoped, hewever, to de- 
as without any violation 
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tention, and induce, if possible, their at- 
tention and aid in the discussion of Wed- 
nesday next, One of them was an hon. 
member for Norwich; another was 4 
right hon. friend of his, conspicuous for 
the brilliancy of bis eloquence on a for. 
mer celebrated subject. In regretting the 
absence of that right hon. gent. he was 
conscious that he only expressed the com. 
mon feeling of that house, which he had 
not of late illumined. by the light of his 
countenance. He hoped the: right hon. 
gent. had not passed into wfnite® space, 
never to return to that house again; for 
he had the highest opinion of his cha- 
racter, his spirit, and integrity, and trust. 
ed he would be induced to accept this his 
earnest invitation, to attend once more in 
his place on Wednesday, and take part 
in a discussion which he was so competent 
to elucidate by his knowledge, and en- 
*€ jiven by the vivid splendour of his elo- 
<¢ quence.” It is proper to say, how- 
ever, that, if Iam rightly informed, it was, 
without this summons, Mr. Sheridan's re- 
solution to attend upon all questions relating 
to the Nabob of Arcot. That he will at- 
tend, and will do justice to the subject, J, 
for my own part, have little doubt; and, 
having been confidently assured, that thi 
was his resolution Lefore the speech of Mr 
Francis was made, I have thought it quite pro- 
per to stute the substance of my information. 

Mititary Arrarrs.— Jn the preceding 
sheet, ‘p. 513 and the following ones, some 
remarks were offered upon the new military 
measures proposed ‘to be adopted. In tle 
same page reference was made to all the se- 
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the army, had appeared in the present Vo- 
lume of this work. - Pages 534 and 538 con 
tained two other letters, which. may be con 
sidered as making part of the discussio? 
and, in the present Number will be found, 
1. Aletter, signed Pustrus, in commenc* 
tion of the plan of Brigadier General Sic’ 
art, which was noticed in a previous shec' 
and of which Publius has not been able © 
induce me to change my opinion. Av% 
2. A letter from “ A COUNTRY-GENTLF’ 
‘* MAN AND A VOLUNTEER OFFICES, 
commenting upon what was said by me, " 
page 520, upon that part of Mr. Windham: 
Measure which relates more particularly » 
the Volunteer officers and corps. Upon we 
Jast letter; as a sort of defence of the V olun’ 
‘teer establishment, and a ‘or as 
‘portunely to be illustra’ the fp’ 
conduct OF some, at pee) of af Sat 
corps, I propose to make a remar*' 
begging the reader first to turn ‘to the er: 





rs et them so, 
parliamentary order, te asrest their at- 


itself: amd, after these remarks, thee ” 


veral articles, which, upon the subject of 
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word or two to be-said about the Germans, 
who have been brought into this country, in 
such numbers, and, if I am-well informed, 
with an intention of keeping them here!- — 
The Volunteer otficer sets out with a com- 
plaint against the language, in which I speak 
(particularly in page 520) of the Volunteer 
oificers and corps, and also of the inspecting 
field officers. If he means tospeak as a cri- 
tic, my answer is, that, in words themselves 
there is nothing improper, unless they are 
offensive to the ear of unaffected modesty ; 
| not that sort of modesty, whence a harlot is 
: induced to give the term of small-c/oaths to 
breeches, but real modesty ; and, I do trust, 
that, in the words which ‘‘ the country gen- 
tleman’’ complains of, there is nothing offen- 


: sive thereunto, Then, as to the application 
. of words, the rule certainly is, that the phrase 
t should be suited to the subject; and, think- 
a ing as I do of the Volunteer establishment, 
4 and of the particular persons to whom I was 
, pointing, it would have become me to use, 
: if I could have found them, phrases still 
" lower than those which I did use. It has 
i always been accounted an excellence in lan- 
my guage, that it affords a choice of synonymous 
] terms; and the reason is, not because you , 
m are thereby enabled to avoid a, monotony aft 


sg sound; for that is an object of very inferior 
, importance; but, because you are enabled 
to suit your phrase to the subject upon which 















" you are writing or speaking; though, it 
od must be evident enough, that, if complaints 
i like that of my correspondent were to_be 
by listened to, all the advantages, or, at least, 
the the principal advantage, .of synonymous 
i: terms would cease.——Bntt, it is the facis 
of with which we have chiefly to do; and first, 
Vo. with respect to ‘* toad-eaters.” This is a 
sone very good phrase ; it means men, who deal 
sc in gross and fulsome adulation, at the same 
on time that they, from the bottom of their 
nr souls, despise the objects of it. I have never. 
on said that ad/ the inspecting field-ofticers were 
oe persons of this description; I do not know 
ad that Iam personally acquainted with any 
. one of them; but, of many, and of many 
and, persous in much higher rank too, have I 
“9 tead the speeches and. other fulsome effu- 
* sions in the newspapers, and, of all these ef- 
it fusions do I pronounce the authors to be 
oi \cadveaters; and toad-eaters, too, of the 
Jy t0 Pita despicable kind; for what can be so 
oe “spicable, as to sce mep of exalted rank or 
olen ef an exalted profession, alandoning their 
y of Cun superiority together with the supersorily 
oe Chet” Brofesviom, ity onder to gain the sp- 
voted! P use (and, in all appearance, with a View 
ats © emolument gis therefrom derived) of 
eos Fi” ‘° instraet,. and Command wham, th 

is! specially appointed? In’ Col. Sharpe, 
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am glad to see exhibited an Instance of the 
contrary; but, ] do think, that my corres 
spondent ought not to have expected me ta 
insert what he has, so much in detail said 
upon this gentleman's conduet, especially as 
I had mentioned no names, and had alluded 
to nothing but what had appeared in print, 
That the Volunteers, with whom this 
correspondent’ is particularly acquainted, 
may not have possessed the means ‘‘ to cone 
gregate, to toast, and taguttle,” I can readil 
believe ; but, what else has there, for vaneh, 
been going on amongst the Volunteers in 
and about London? Since the establishment 
of these corps, in 1803, when has there a , 
week passed without the appearance of co- 
lumn upon column, in the newspapers, filled 
with accounts of the breaktasts, the dinners, 
the collations; the meats and the liquors; 
the gasconading toasts and songs; the emps 
ty, the stupid speeches, and the.more stupid 
letters, of these Voluateer corps and their 
officers? Are all these forgotten, does my 
correspondent think ? Or, did he never hear 
of them? Did he never hear of Colonel Pitt, 
while a hired singer was bawling forth the 
praises of the Volunteers trom the lower end 
of the table, toasting “ the Volunteers of 
Great Britain, and a speedy, meeting with 
Buonaparté on our own shores?’ Where has 
my correspondent. been, that he has never 
heard of, that he has never felt disgust ape 
proaching to nausea, at these. things?———~ 
** In the country it has not been so.” And 
who ever said it was? And, here I must 
complain of unfairness on the part of my 
correspondent; for, how could he suppose, 
that [ meant, that noblemen and gentlemen, 
would run the risk of sitting down to table, 
in Suffolk, along with hair-lressers and tur- . 
tle-soup makers? I have, too, as my,seaders 
will beartestimony, constantly said, that the 
Volunteers in country places and petticularly 
such yeomanry as my correspondent dea. 
scribes, were likely to be of some, use, if not 
brought into, bodies too large, and if kept 
away from the caballing battalions of great 
towns. I have also frequently, in answer to 
the base misrepresentations of the Addington 
writers, said, that, as to many of the Volua- 
teers, I thought they had entered upon the. 
service with the best possible. motives, I am 
not bound to repeat these exceptions-every- : 
time I write upon the subject ; and. it is,«u- 
fair in the extreme. to argue as.if the excep-.. 
tions had never been made. .. How often has 
it’ been observed, that almost evety man Ef, 
am ecquainted with is, in someway or other, . 
a. Volunteer? And, as to Mr. Windham, 
-whom the volunteer writers have chosen to 
consider as the Lenemy of every man, 








| who belongs to the establishment, it is well 
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known, that he is a Volunteer colonel, or 
major, or something of that sort, and that he 
was, as such presented at court! Is it not, 
theh, extremely unfair to argue as if we, 
who disapprove of the Volunteer system, 
were the enemies of the men, who belong to 
those corps?———‘‘ Why de you thank God, 
‘« that the Volunteers are to be disbanded :” 
And, might I not. say, why do you ask me 
that question? Me, whom you have heard 
give my reasons, over and over.again, even 
to the wearying of the public, for wishing 
this measure to be adopted? After having so 
often stated one’s reasous in support of a pro- 
position, it ¢stoo hard to be asked, in one 
s cort dry sentence, wy we make the propo- 
sition? But, amongst many other reasons 
that I have given, one was, that the Volun- 
teer corps were not to be relied upon in time 
of real urgency; that, upon the near pros- 
pect of real hard duty, they might disband 
thenjselyes ; thdt they, might, at any mo- 
ment, do this from mere’caprice; and, more 
than once, I have. begged the advocates of 
the system to consider, that these corps were 
deliberative bodies, that they would, if suf- 
fered to remain, canvass the measares of the 
King and of the parliament, and that, they 
might so connect themselves by, correspon- 
deucies, or otherwise, asto ovér-rule the de- 
cisious of the parliament, or, at Jeast, to in- 
fluence those decisions. . Whether this rea- 


son was a sound one, or not,-we may now. 


be better able to judge from the conduct of 
the Volunteer corps in Sonthwark, of whose 


proceedings, in«consequence of Mr. Wind-"_ 


am's speech in, the House of Commons, 
the following proclamation will convey suf- 
ficient intelligence. ‘‘ Orderly Room, Cas- 
‘“ tle Street, Southwark, April 11,. 1806. 
Mr. Secretary Windham having officially 
disapproved of the Volunteer system as it 


ee 
ee 
et 
«ments of military defence inconsistent with 
© the present éstablishment of ‘the corps, the 


‘« military committee hereby. inform the } 


“ members they have deemed it. proper to 
‘< disband if: t¢ effectuate which, the pri- 
‘© yates, forming part of the committee, 


“have, in their own names, and. in the 


“6 names of‘ the rest, delivered in their re- 
ee signations 
ints thet 
_ **.to the Commanding 


Southwark, Vi 
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now. stands, and propased new arrange-— 


} a8 members of the * St.Sa-' 
Volunteer Infantry,” | 
officer ; and the offi- . 
commissions into | 


-" | danger of. experienci 
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who were thanked, in anticipation, by the 
senators at Westminster ; and, they are, too 
amongst those very corps, those selected he 
roes, who, being upon a trip to Epsom 
| Downs, actually voted the erection of a mo- 


nument there, to tuate the memory of 
their deeds! J am a-Surrey man; my coun- 
ty shall not, if 1 can help ity be disgraced by 
' such a monument; and, sheuld it be erect. 
ed, I. will most. assuredly purchase some 
‘trifling .copyhold. cottage .in. the manor, 
in order , to: posgess the. legal right of 
| throwing it down, .as, an encroachment 
upon the: common; for, if its foundation 
rob but one singlesheep of one single hour's 
feed in a year, nay, if it rob, only once in se- 
ven years, a rabbit of its- supper, who will 
say that its cost is. not far beyond the worth 
of the object purchased? We are told, 
that this isa single instance of refractory be- 
haviour. . We have seen:scores of such in- 
stances. But, at present, it may be a 
single instance; aad Jet us. hope that 
it will; -though, I.-mmst confess, «that 
the hopes which the Morning Chronicle en- 
tertains, from the tranguilising circular letter 
of Col. Atcock, has not much weight with 
me, especially when I consider, that the 
said colonel is.a clerk in the. Treasury, or 
something» of that sort; treasurer of the 
county, I believe, supported .by his relation 
at Whitehall. . For the obedience of this co- 
lonel, as well as for that.of, the whole corps 
at Somerset-Hiouse; the ministry of the day 
have always, a good. security ; but, for that 
of the volunteer corps in general, they have 
noue.at ik; and, blind indeed must be.the 
man, who is not now.convinced of . the ex- 
treme danger of relying for the defence of 
the country upon means so. very precarious. 
If, merely to mention the volunteer system 
with disapprobation ; if the war minister's 
merély intimating hig intention to propose 
new arrangements with regard to it; i 
merely upon:this, the vojunteer corps, oF 
any one of them, disband themselves, what 
security, can you have for their obedience to 
the commands of the government, 1 case of 
actual necessity? Every. man who reflected, 
saw, that when the moment came to 
upon those corps for real service ; for march- 
ing to.a great distance from their homes and 
their business ; for the sustaining of cons!- 
derable ‘losses ; for, the: gadoring of .great 
‘bodily fatigue, accompanied. with all sons 
} of. privatians;  every., reflecting man sav, 
| that, at such, a,time,, there would be grea 
iencing a refractory bene 
er would, be. found out, 
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have the verification of the fact before our 
eyes; and I do hope that the parliament 
will profit from this timely experience, by 
putting an end fo the establishment alto- 
gether, and, if the driling scheme is ‘to be 
severed in, to make no exceptions in be- 
half of the volunteer corps, who, they may 
be assured, will be continually finding out 
some pretext or other whereon to ground a 
justification of disobedience to the commands 
of the government. As .to the yeomanry, 
there might be some exception ; -but, short 
of a plan something like that of Major Cart- 
wright’s, I do not clearly see how any ex- 
ception can yery well be made, A reyulur 
army, and & people armed and trained; these 
are what we want, and we want nothing 
else: assuredly we do not want mien assem- 
bled in corps, the officers. having ,military 
rank, and the whole corps having the power 
of disbanding themselves at any moment 
that they please. Call yon this military 
service ? Service having rank and pay, “but 
secured by.no bond, and subject to no com- 
mand! ‘* Such service,’ if one may, with- 
out risking the charge of levity, quote the 
description, ‘* is, indeed, perfect freedom.” 
——I am by no means inclined to deny, 
that my correspondent, as well ag many 
thousands of others, have put themyelves to 
great expense, and have undergone eonsider- 
able fatigue, on account of their being in vo- 
lunteer .corps. .f can sympathize with ‘a 
man, who has ‘ efdtred’all the rigours of 
‘ the season, during: frequent field-days, in 
“‘ the month of December, upon ground 
‘ ping very high, and without a tree to af- 
“ ford him shelter;. and. that, too, after 
‘* having ridden 9 or 18 miles, in order to 
“* get tothe scene of actién;” but, I can, 
partake, too, in idea, of the smiling fire-side 
at his return ; of the table well Covered; of 
the liquors waiting for’ bis selection, while 
the servants, after taking off his: boots and 
bringing his slippers, are gone to atterid to 
his horse; and, I do know,’ that this-horse 
has a much better house and a much better 
bed than a real soldier can expect at the end 
of a day's marching'or a day’s fighting. — 
But, the expense!’ And, here, T natist inake 





a serious complaint against my correspen- 
dent, He reproaches me_ with phsking 


a Mptuously of the eget he 
ing Wehat great expensés the ‘volunteers | 
have gait basaiaives to. . Now, I throw my- 






self upon the justice of my readers, I ask. 
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complained against these expenses? And, 
whether my correspondent is not ‘here fully 
confirming the statement of Mr. Windhant, 
who, im opening his plan, said that the pri- 
vate expense was equal to the public expense 
of the establishment, and who was so pdsi¥ 
tively and so boisterously contradicted by the 
sti}! remaining adherents of the system? 
I said, in page 521, ‘* We have’séen theif 
** (the volunteers) bullying. advertisements 
* too long. We have too Mug: endured 
** their insolence, and their violations of thé 
** law.’ Of these my correspondent says, 
he has seen, and heard, nothing; where- 
upon one might ask him, in ‘what suugeor- 
ner of this island he has been living fot 
these three years last past ?) For, is there int 
any place, whereunto men resort, and where 
they come at a sight of the ordinary vehicles 
of information; is there any such place, 
where these things have not been heard of? 
And, seriously speaking, will my correspon- 
dent say, that he has never beard of the 
bold-attempts at assessing and raising money 
upon the people by the committees of vo- 

Ittntcer corps, Not unaccompanied with treats 
igdinst those who should refuse to submit td 
ther precepts; that he has never heard: of 
the riot at Chester, of the breaking open of 
the jail there, gnd of the setting of the pri-” 
ghners at liberty; that he has never heard of 
the firing upon the King’s officers and sailors 

engaged in appreliending marine deserters 

at Mounts Bay; that he has never heard of 
a volunteer, who, being jeered by a neigh 

bour-on atcoutit of his soldiéring, clubbed 

his muskets knocked down ‘the jester, and 

killed him, was aiterwards set free by a 





verdich Of manslaughter ?.. Will my corres- 
pondent seriously say, that he has never 
heard Of any“of these, or of the scores (I 
might say hundreds) of other instanees of 
insolence aud violation of the law, of which 
the. volunteers have begn guilty ? And, I ask 
him this question : what does he think would 
be the sentence tipon a soldier of the regular 
army, who should club his musket and kill an 
inhabitant of Ipswich for laughing at hiny? 


says, answer me that questioh 7 andy: 

reflection may ptobahly enable him» to ‘find, 
a regson, Without going ‘any farther, for 
niy thankitig God, that theret#° a prospect 
that the volunteers shall te: dishanded.—_— 
There remains but one party of my corres 
ange letter whereon to* remark ;. aiid 
at is the part where he has «recourse to the 
old arguiment of experience; drawn from the, 
example afforded by’ the” history of the 


| Beonema ie e sece ooe 


‘eountty. His worils are these ; 





} CT atm at @ fos to know, why you attack 


Tét hin, first well reflecting upon what he © 
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« Colonel Brren. We have seen many | 


to life-——Is this not so? Is this not no- 


“ men, during the French revolution, rise + toriously true? And, if it be, it remains 


« to the highest’ commarids, ‘whose former | 
‘* avocations were as little military as the 
«« rolling of puffs or the seasoning of soups.” 
——aAnd, here, I Haye a’two-fuld ground 
of coffiplaint against’ my correspondent : 
first, that he has neglected ‘that which is an 
essential duty with any one who has recourse 
to an argument of experience, to wit, the 
roof of the’ facts, whereon such argument 
is founded. ff the facts be of perfect no- 
toriety, or, if they be admitted’ by the ad- 
versary; then thé proof may be dispensed 
with; but, if you have neither of those to 
roceed npon, yout argument has no logical 
eondation' and my, therefore, be passed 
over in silence, without at all impairing the 
cause of your opponent. Next, I have to 
complain, that my correspondent, re-urges 
this argument (admitting it to have a foun- 
dation in fact) without any attempt at a re- 
futation' of the arguments, used, and, I 
think, successfully used against it. ‘This 
examplé afforded by the ‘history of the 
Yrench revolution has been,‘ over and ovér 
again, shown to be no example at all, as ap+ 
plicable to.th¢g volunteer system of England ; 
and, before it was again sériously brouglit 
forward, some attempt, at the very least, 
should have been made to prove, that it was 
an example in point. I will not, how- 
éver, avail myself of these omissions, but 
will ofce more give an answer to. this argu- 
ment drawn fromthe experience of the 
French revolution ; first observing, that, as 
to Colonel Birch, I have not~attacked him 
at all. I have said no evil of him,” I have 
imputed no blame to him. IT hate rather 
spoken weil of him; and, which cannot be 
an object beneath the Colonel's ¢onsidera- 
tion, ] have bestowed, by implication at 
least, high praises upen those tarts and that 
soup, which form, after all, the most’ in- 
teresting object of his attention———The 
men, Who, ffon: low life, have,.since the 
commencement of the French’ revolution, 
risen to high commands in the army, were, . 
chiefly, soldiers'in the regular army previous 
to the revolution. ‘Those of them, who en- 
teréd the army since thé commenceméiut of 
the revolution, fought, previous to their 








promation, through ‘several arduous and” 
sanguinary campaigns. They, beforé they ; 


became officers, out-fought hundreds, and. 
out-lived thousands upon thousands: of their 
comrades in arms. ‘The school, 

they acquired their qualificatiotis for com=' 






PUiward to their 








e school, in which 


mand, was, the camp, and the field of bat-' 
they Sught (heir ay uliward | 
9, Ss. - ru yey. 
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with my correspondent to shew, what fea- 
ture of similarity there is between these 
men and our volunteer officers, ‘Time, that, 
“ formerly, their _avocations might be as 
* little military. as the rolling of puffs or 
“the seasoning of soups.” - This might be 
the case, in some: few instances ; hay, for 
argument's sake (though the thing is quite 


nnprobable), let us, admit, that they were 


all of them’ formerly .as° very ‘pastry-cooks 
as Colonel Birch. himself; yet, they are not 
now pastry-cooks ;, they. have not followed 
the trade since they have had commands in 
the army; whereas Colouel Birch is a pastry- 
cook séid/, ‘Nay, and Jest it should be said 
that this Colonel has as good a’ claim to 
rank as any Colonel of our regular army 
who ha$ not fought his .way- upwards, 
this Colonel does not. submit to military 
law; -his commission, may, indeed, be 
taken away, but, can he be ruined; can 
his bread be taken away ; can he be sent a 
wandering upon the earth ; can he he put 
to death, fora refusal to obéy the orders of 
the king, who has been advised to give him 
that commission? Is he liable to be sent 
abroad ; is his time no longer his own ; can 
‘he no longer choose ‘his place of abode ; has 
he, in short, subjected himself to any por- 
tion of that absolute controul, to which every 
officer of the regular army does, and must, 
subject himself? No: he. has, in the eyes 
of the vulgar at least, ail the honour at- 
tached to military rank, without any por- 
tion of its responsibilily ; and, to'rank, thus 
bestowed, where is the man of a just mind 
who is not hostile ?, And, where is there 
such aman, who, feeling it his duty to ex- 
press such hostility, will hesitate to set at 
defiance the mis-representations of those 
Who are mean cnovgh to seék for popularity 
in flatteting the prejudices and the passions 
of the ignorant and tiie vain? .- | . 
 Cuurca Arraing,—Corares.— Rovar 
CuarLains.——-Mr. Perceval, the late At- 
torney “General, has moved for leave to 
bring in a bill, respecting a:provision for 
such stipendiary Curates‘as. may reside in 
‘the parishes, committed) to their charge. 
The bill is, it appears, the same, in substance, 


- “ 





as that which, baving the same object in 
view, “was, by. Mr... Perceval, brought 11 
ast tis? ——For a destription of this bill, 
egy tong Yel, VIL. Bae ree and, - 
Same place toge:ber with page _ may 
referred ap ge of ie rena 

_T was, as 1 still am, of opinion, that the. 
bIIT ought to become “a law, unless a bill 
more extensive in ifs effects, as to the ae 
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stead.—I have not, at present, room to say 
much upon this subjeet 5 but, convinced as 
I am, that if some remedy, and that a 
speedy and effectual one, be not found out 
and adopted, for the evils:of non-residence, 
the reformed Church of this country, must, 
at no distant day, undergo another sweeping 
reformation ; thus convinced, I cannot, even 

here, reGain from endeavouring to call the 
attention of my readers to -the subject of 
non-residence, ‘with which the.bill in ques- 
tion is closely connected.——4In the present 
volume,’ page 422, will be found a letter to 
Mr. Windham, complaining of the “* seve- 
rity ’’ of ‘the act, passed under the auspices 
of Sir William Scott, and by which act the 
non residence act of Henry. VIII. was re- 
pealed. “An answer to that letter will be 
found in the present Number, at page 593;: 
and, I earnestly beseeeh ‘the reader to pe- 
ruse. both these letters. For my own part, 
I am decidedly of opinion with the an- 


swerer, to whom [ beg leave to present my. 


thanks ; «and, I am persuaded ‘he will re- 
ceive, as far as the khowledge of his per- 
formance shall reach, the thanks of every 
true friend of the Church, ‘which character, 
I am sorry to say it, is offen ‘considered as 
being something different from that ofa 
friend of the Clergy. 
I am now about 'to mention what has oc- 
curred at St. James’s relative to the ‘Chap- 
lains of the King. For @ greaf number 
of yeats:; perliaps, for more than a century ; 
aud, a8 far as E know, ever since the Refor- 
mation, there has been, at St. James's, an 
establishment of Chaplains. The number 
of them is 48 ;° fotir are appointed for each 
month in the year ; ; and, of these four, two 
are always in waiting. For these there has 
been a table képt, and moderately sup mo 
daily froma Kitchen, thé expenses of w 

have been deftayed out of the annual sian. 
ance made to His Majesty. But, within 
these few months, this table, which served 
asa daily resort for a friend or two of the 
Chaplains in waiting, and which was oné of 
the things that gave an air of dignity and 
munificence to'the establishment, has .been 
bupprésséed, the Chaplains being now al- 
lowed a stipend of 301. a year each in its 
stead; and the Chaplains, ‘who are now 








obliged to get their dinvers af a tavern or 


hotel, are not allowéd a room in the palace, 


even for thoiggh oy of putting on their 
gowns, th Pyare made a 
patna Pd tt service at this tab 
was ih plate, which had. apa together | J 


from the donations of the King 
who had, successively, aa on 


tment, 


f: * Upon ‘the u of ‘the | 
table, it became esa esta wheat ml be | 
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—As a friend-of both,, 


| ‘afforded to the Duke yo 
| emily who, now reside in the Palace of St. 
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done with this plate. A proposition has 
been made to the Chaplains to sell 1t for the 
benefit of seme institution connected with 
the Church ; but, some of them have, and 
very justly, objected to such a measure; 


descendants, it legally reverts; and, that 
there is no one upon’ earth who ‘has-a right 
of giving it away. At the very moment 
that [ am writing, this plate, once amongst 
the ornaments of the King's Palace, is lying 
at a silversmith’s shop, waiting for t he ham- 
mer or the melting-pot !——~Who has. ad¢ 
vised.a measure like this; who, at a time 
when addition upon addition is made ‘to the 
Civil List; when addition upon addition is 
made to the allowances'of every branch of 
the Royal Family; who, under sueh cit- 
cumstanges, has advised the adoption of a 
measure like this, for the sake of saving 


two thousand pounds a year, I shall not pres 
sume to say; but, that such advice has been 
given | must express my régret. Very larg 
indeed is the sam annually paid by the peo- 
ple on recount of the Civil List. I do not 
think they grudge it. . But, it is in the na- 
ture of man to desire, that, 
son, to whom:-he possesses allegiance, every 
thing should wear the appearance of great- 
‘ness. A sensible and génerous people will 
‘never repine at parting from that which is 
necessary to support the appearance due to 
the high office of their sovereign ; but, when 
they make, and with propriety male , large 
grants to him out of the fruit of their labour, 
they naturally, and. I willadd justly, expect 


those grants. 


ments, in his Palace; in-the Palace, 


in the Palace of which his court takes the 
name; those establishments should, I 
think, have been the last objects, where- 
on to Jay the hand of parsimony; and, 
of . these establishments, the very last 


tion; for the breaking up of which the yt 
consolation that I -have heard suggested, 

that, from the source whence Chops 
Jains’ used to be su 
and his 


iad again, for ove mo- 


|i 





contending, that to the donors, or to their 


(supposing a. saving to take place) about: 


submit to ‘them, 
the want of pub-~ 
nif, the want  patiolisms , but. teo- 
Fy evinced in the endless list of non-re~ 


about the pere 


to witness-external marks of ‘dignity and of * 
splendour proportioned to the magnitude of ' 
If retrenchmeut had been ne-"’ 
cessary in the expenses of His Majesty, tha’’ 
establishments, the very scanty establixh- ’ 
by w ay : 
of eminence; in the Palace of his ancestors ;”* 


should certainly have been the modest, the ‘ 
strictly economical, establishment in ques-— 


gored a supply is” 
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 sident incumbents, in the neglect of the pa- 
rishes,'and in the decided preference, which, 
in consequence thereof, the common people 
give to sectarian preachers; I submit to 
them whether the general feeling éxcited 
by this deficiency, on the part of the Clergy, 
may not, at least amongst other causes, have 
produced theaneasure ‘of which I have been 
speaking. The Clergy (be‘it femembeéred 
that I speak only of some; only of whiat too 
often. appears) seem to tely, not so much 
upon ‘the good opiiiion of ‘the people, as 
upon their selfishness, whereon they ground 
a degree of confidence’ proportioned to the 
general calamities, which ey know must 
be inseparable from any. material change as 
to their establishment and* their rights. 
But, let the man, ‘whom, ‘particular- 
ly, I have in’ my eye; -who is the ree- 
ter of four -parishes moulded into two ; 
who is besides a-Prebend of a Cathedral 
Church ;: who, while he hires curates, at a 
pitiful stipend, to read prayets and to preach 
in the parishes of which he reccives the large 
revenues, generously takes wpén liim the 
offices ef a justice of the péace and a coni- 
missioner of taxes: let this man, and let all 
men like him,.reflect, if, indeed, they have’ 
the capacity of reflecting, that with nations, 
as well as with individuals, ‘resentment fre- 
quently overpowers. al] considerations of self- 
ipterest.. Or, if he, and othet mién, other 
bodies of men, other branches of authority, 
turn with contempt fron my warnings, let 
them, and-F .conyure them to do it, listen to 
him, who, im these latter days, has so clear- 
ly predicted: all: that has come to pass. 
**.From passive submission is it (the esta- 
** blished order of things) to expect resolute 
“* defence? No! It must have warm acvo- 
** cates: and passionate defenders, which a 
**, heavy, discontented acquiescence néver can 
‘* produce. What a base and foolish thing 
‘*- 38 i* for any consolidated body of authority 
** to say, orto act as if it said; ** I will put 
** my trust, not in my own virtue, but in 
** your patience ; I’ will indulge in effemi- 
“* nacy, in indolenee, in ‘corruption ; I wilf 
** give way to all my perverse and vicious 
*« humours, because you cannot punish me 
** without the hazard of ruining yourselves.” 
This Mx. Burxe calls base and foolish. He 
had seen. the 


and, it was anongt last of his efforts 


to warn ‘the eatablished: uthovities of his | 
own comntry against it.——Desultory as this | 
already become, “I catinot’ quit it | 


without observing, that, frorii ofie ead’ of 
England to ota ng wade ts'a vrude- 
ing to render unto the Church ‘its’ | 
dues; and, this gradging, as in former 
times, is, [ant fully convinced, to be chiefly 





_and particularly theCler 
the main cause of it. 


nencés of it*in Frarice, ' 





attributed to the non-residence of the bene- 
ficed Clergy. In speaking of the Reforma- 
tion, in the reign of Henry VIII. we are all, 

» too apt to overlook 
s¢ of'it. We have been taught, 
and it is, from that teaching become habitual 
amongst us, to attribute the reformation {6 


the false doctrines of the Church of Rome; 
but, if we appeal to authentic history; if 


we agi to the laws, by which. that 
Church was destroyed in our country; if we 


‘niake' this appeal, we shall find, that the 


principal, ‘and I’might say, the sole efficient 
cause, was the gross, the scandalous abuses 
of non-residence, on the part of those who 
received the revenues of the Church, Now, 
indeed, these abuses are not so gross; they 
are not so scandalous ; but, let. it be recol- 
lected, that, as to mental capacity, the 
people are not now what they then were. 
Tt is quite lamentable, and yet somewhat 
amusing, to hear the Roman Catholics as- 
cribe the fall of their Church, in this coun- 


try, solely to the libidinous. disposition of 


Henry VIII.; while the. Protestants, . on 
their side, ascribe it as exclusivély, to the 


‘doctrinal errors of ‘that. Church, to the 


worshipping of images, to the dispensing of 
indulgences, and to the pious frauds of the 
clergy. They seem, really to have come to 
an agreement, never to advert to fhe true, 
the grand cause; that which rendered the 
people éager to second all the views of their 
king hostile to the Church ; to wit; the 
‘impious frauds of a state of things, which 
gave the hire to’ those who did noé labour ; 
which, took the hire, and, in many instan- 
ces, gave no Jabour at. all, from, any hand 


whatever; which, while it never relaxed in, 
its exactions of duces, sufferéd, in many pla-. 


ces, the houses of God to become heaps of 
‘ruins, and left the people without the know- 
‘ledge of God in the world. Yet, read the 
‘atts of parliament, by which the Church of 
‘Rome ‘was destroyed, in Englaiid, and _ you 


will, from the first line to the last of, them, 


‘find, that this was the great cause} and 


‘that, had it not been for this. 


é, King 










re 
'* 


‘Henry would never have ‘thou: A those 
: Rie 


‘measurés, which, as we all Kne 
ect? carriéd into éffect, in defatice 







power whic had been firmly est 
‘England for more than, seven 









Upoa’thise things T once more beieec 
resist seriously, to, reflect 5. auda,t tt 
he wil a6 to, heartily Wi 
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tent, is to obtain, in some instances, a resi- 
dent cutate,,in places where, at present, 
there ‘is no resident minister at all, Is. it 
ossible, that any man can object to.such a: 
bill, unless he be reacly to say, that no mi-. 
nister is, in any case, of any use? «And, 
then, we might ask him, npon what ground 
he will maintain the justice of any longer 
demanding the dues of the Church ? This 
would be a question of. fearful importance; 
and, I do hope, that the wisdom of the 
governinent ; .that. a due-sense of their. sa- 
cred ¢rust,(for itis no more), in the propri- 
etors of advowsons ;- and, above all, that a 
conformity, in spiritand in truth, to their so- 
lemn engagements, in the Clergy themselves, 
will prevent the necessity of its discussion. 
Mr. KForpyce. This, gentleman .was, 
as is generally known, for a considerable 
number of years, Collector General for Scot- 
Jand. . It is.also. generally known,,. that,. in 
that capacity, .he became a defaulter to - the 
amount of about 100,000]. It is,.mereover, 
matter of general notoriety, that, this defal - 
cation has not been, in whole, ateast, made 
good; and, that, in consequence. of this his 
situation relative. to the public, a motion 
was, by Mr, Creevy, made, during the last 
session of ijament, having; evidently, for . 
its object, the throwing of blame upon those 
ministers,-.who had,“ just then; appointed 
Mr. Fordyce to be-one of thé commissioners, . 
at the head of whom was Sit Charles Mid- 
dieton (now Lord Barham), -for devising the 
reforms necessary te be introduced into the 
management of the departments. connected 
with the navy.———-The debate will be found 
in the Parliamentary Debates, Vol. IV. page 
43; aud, the amount of the defaleation will 
be found in the Appendix to-the same vo- 
lume, p, xxxv.—— Mr, l'ox did not support 
the motiow. of Mx. Crrevy,. for whichI, 
for one, greatly blamed him ; and, ‘itis be- 
cause I now think, that his conluct (owing 











_ to hisown fault however), was.aacribed.to a 


Wrong cause, that [am .now about to give: 
that explanation, which he ought, in-justice . 
to himself, to have-given, and, for the want 
of which, he has, by hundreds,. L-might say : 
by thousands, and. by myself amongst others, , 
been thought, and been said, to. haye fa-. 
voured Mr. Kordycé,.on account of that.gen- 
lleman’s family connection with the Duchess 
of Bedford, and the. only. justifiable reason | 
* ating: which, Uparee ‘print,.is,. thag, . 
while it can scarcely render the imputation . 
more generall “known t Hier already is, it, 
affords the only means of effectually counter- 
acting it———Mr. Fordyce was appointed 

Which situation ‘he 
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1783 ; in the course of which time he em- 
ployed three different agents for the trans- 
mission of money to and trom, the Exchequer, 
——I' At the time: of his appointment it 


ingham, that he, should continue to employ 
Messrs, DovGias.:and.,Coaxsurn, . the 
agents’employed, in, Londany ;by ‘his. pre- 


_nuéd to act, until jt was. discovered that 
they had-retained a suth of. abave 40,000!. 


be.paid over tothe Exchequer, 
covering this, information wat.immediately 
given, by Mr. Fordyce, to the. commission- 
ers of taxes, and steps. were-taken, with 


sible to the public frorn the-effects of those 
agents.’ From «these effects, ‘so secured, 


to the Exchequer ;. and for the. balance still 
dae, Of about 13;000l. there are effects re 


Goodenough, trustees for the Treasury ; 
bot it is not expected that they will produce 
more than 3 or.4,000). . For this balance, 
however, Mr. Fordyce. does not consider 
himse}f to be personally liable, it having been 
made, as has been alreagly stated, a condition 
of his accepting the office, that he should 
continue to employ thom as bis agents-—— 
II. A sum-of money was voted by .parlia- 


forfeited estates in Scotland, whicl: was. di- 
rected to pass through.Mr. Fordyce's office, 
aid this money, having been paid ifto: the 


don, (at that. time’ a. banker in the. very 
-highest credit, and in no wise. privately 


‘family relationship, or by trade, or by any 
‘money transactions whatsoever,). as. the 
agent -of. Mr. Fordyce, . “it was gradually 
drawa for to auswersthe claims of the cre- 


dyce failed with-a large sum «1 the money in 


} his-hands, and before payment of the greater 
‘part of the-bills drawn,upon: him, which, 


in consequence of his failure, came back 
‘upon Mr. Bordyce ; aud the amount of, the 
‘midney and the bills together,..came to 


declared bankrupt..be~ 


covered ; \a8, he was yi 
fore the writ of extents which was, without 


| the loss of. a single hour,. applied for-by Mr.» 
t bag: b carried into effect and 
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was. made, part-ef the conditions on avhich he 
receiied. . hts p ear fromLord Rock~.’ 
$ 


decessor; and\in this sitpation they conti-.' 
in their hands, -whiclr had been renitted.te, 


Upen, dis-. 


their approbation, to secure as mutch as pos- - 
above 27,000). has been recovered, and paid 


maining in-the’ hands of Messrs, White and . 


ment for the payment of-debts, due by . 


hands of Aruxanper Porpycer, of. Lon-~ : 


connected with .Mr. Fordyce; either by 


‘ditors on those estates; but Alexander For- » 
nearly 60,0001.".of whielr very little was re) 


otland.in 1 , pleyed by Mr. Fordyce, ‘was the house of 
contipaed vl! the year |'Fengusox: and Monnocn, | 
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doubted credit ; “but they also fell into the 
irregularity of retaining the money remitted 
to be paid tothe Exchequer; and, in the 
year 1781, it was discovered. that, they bad 
about 58,0001. thereof im their hands.) Mr. 
Fordyce, upon this. discovery, made, every 
exertion to. get.an‘extent upon,their effects, 
and, with great difheulty, got-it accomplish- 
ed; and the. whole. was; placed ueder the 
management of the solicitor of the; Treasury 
(Mr. White), and the:secretary of the:Board 
of Taxes (Mr.Goodenougb), as trustees for the 
Treasury. | From these effects sums to. the 
amountof about30 000). have been collected, 
and paid to the, Exchequer . and it.is expected 
that from 10 to. 15,000 1, further. may .be re- 
covered from the remainder thereof, which 


are still’ underthe management ofthe same - 


trustees—The balances remaining due,. in- 
dependent of that of Douglas and‘Cockburn, 
which is. about 9000 L. are as follow : 
By Ferguson and Murdoch. about £28,000 
By Mr. Fordyce himself, in, conse- 

quence of the losses which, have 

been before-mentioned -.. + :16,0CO 





For the payment of which, he proposed in 
a letter to.the Treasury, sent atthe desire of 
the late Chancellor of the-Fxchequer, to give 
the bonds of gentlemen of undeubted fortune 


and responsibility, and. other. securities de. 


scribed in that letter, for the discharge of the 
whole of the remaining balance: .for the 


part remaining due by himself payable in the - 
course of the years 1807 and, 1808; and for . 


the part due by Ferguson and Murdoch.in the 
four sueceeding years, by.equal instalments, 
‘This is the naked state of the case; but, 
there are some circunistances to be noticed ; 





and, first,,that, in neither of. the three in- . 
stances, did the loss arise from any fault, ei- . 
ther of commission or of omission, on the’ 


part of Mr. Fordyce; for, besides, that the 
agents (in one instance not of. his own 
choosing) were bankers in the highest credit, 
it, appears that, the moment he -suspected 
datiger, he used every exertion in the power 


of man to. prevent. its effects ;..and, which. 


is very material, and which, observe, clear- 
ly. distinguishes him from those which we, in 
general, denominate defauiters, the loss did, 


iN DO One instance, arise from his having kept - 
the money in his own bands, or having. 
‘ 10 the hands of others, . 
: a ro ne gy of private emolument; bot | 
arose from the failure of agents taking place | 


caused it ta be k 


i the time, that the money way pass- 





as purely accidental ; as 


ing, them,:between him, and the. 
_ » ©) exehequer;-and, in short, thatthe, Joss. 
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being a misfortune, which no human fore. 
sight could be expected to .prevent.——]t 
was so considered by Lord John Cavendish, 
who was Chancellor of : the, Exchequer in 
1803, -when, the final failure, took place ; 
amd, accardingly,, that, minister, though he 
thought that there would bean, impropriety 
in contirming to,employ.Mr. Fordyce as col. 


lector, had it in..full contemplation.to give 


him some active employment, whereby he 
might be supported in reputation at.the same 
time that he had the means.of. living and of 


endeayouring .to make: up-his defaleation, 


That ministry ceased; . but. its. intentions 


_ with respect to Mr. Fordyce were acted up- 


on. by the.succeeding mmistry; and, it is 
confidently.stated, and, I-believe, with. per- 


feet truth, that Mr Fordyce.has given all that. 


he has been able. to:accunaulate to, the liqui- 
dation of his debt.to the public,.in .diminn- 
tion of which he paid 8,250}. beingthe whole 
of the. sam. voted by parliament. as one of 
the Commissioners for examining into, and 
reporting upen, the state. of the woods and 
forests ; and, he long since gave security; by 
bonds of undoubted sureties, for payments 
which became due,in the, months of March, 
July, and. December last,. to the amount of 


| 29,5001.; so that the balances now. remain 


as.above stated. ———It. was not ‘till last Tues- 
.day, that. 1 was furnished with the means of 
giving this. explanation... They were fur- 
nished. by a friend. of Mr. Fordyce; but, they 


were not, on ‘that account, to be rejected, ° 


especially when.the.use of them was . so, ne 
cessary to the counteracting of an opinion so 
erroneous, so generally adopted,.and so very 
injurious to the public character, of Mr. Fox, 
who, strange. to say, was, atthe. time.of the 
debate above referted,to,. in pemeessiee of all 
these same . materials, and that, top, from 
the very. same source, of the-purity of which 
he.could not.possibly entertain a doubt,.And, 
chere we have-an instance of the-effect of that 
fatal, and universally lamented .propensity, 
of disguising trom men. in high situations that 
which it is thought, will be. disagreeable, for 
them‘to bear ;, for, if, amongst the hundreds 
of the friends.of Mr. Fox, one had-been, bold 
enough.to tell him what Ihave, stated by 
way of jntroduetion to:thisarticle, jt 1s quite 
impossible, that he. should not have. found 
out some merns or. other.of causing this.¢4- 


.planatiom to be-given....0 ea. 
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_ Six,—‘* Suaviter in modo, fortiter ip re. 
‘Tam led to remind you .of the . farmer part 
,of this excellent apothegm, ‘which occurred 
jto-me on. reading your remarks op 
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Windham’s military plan, many of which 
are made with thet judgment and acuteness, 
by which you are eminently distinguished ; 


but when you mention the Voluntects, I am’ 


sorty to see you indulging in a severity of 
Janguage, that must be highly displeasing to 
many of your readers, and cannot, in my 
opinion, be productive of a better effect than 
if (the same strictures had been coriveyed in 
more moderaté tertris. I think,*Sir, fhe 
epithet you bestow on ‘the inspecting field 
efficers, whom you call “*'a swarm of toad- 
eaters,” vety indecorous. ' You may fiossibly 
allude to sorie persons among therti, whose 
conduct may have provoked you to express 
yourself so harshly ; but’ I any confident 
that the majority of those gentlemen, ’ dre 
completely above acting a’ part, ‘by doing 
which, they would merit the meanest ‘ap- 
peliation our Jahghage-affords. Permit me, 
at Jeast,; to rescué one meritorious offiéer 
from your unjust attack, ‘and I* have no 
doubt that several of your readers vould pro- 
duce the mames of many individuals of equal 
probity’ ‘and henour. ‘The gentleman to 
whom Ihave alluded is Lietit: Cel. Sharpe, 
one of the ‘inspécting field officers of the 
district iti which I reside ; an officer who 
has seén much service, and of whose merits 
many inthis garrison (Ipswich) have spoken 
to mein high terns. _T have béen’ several 
times’ inspected’ by him, and ‘am’ ready to 
pledge'you my word,’ that at least, ‘on those 
days, he was no toad-eater’; he’always took 
the greatest pains to promote’ the discipline 
of the ccrps (yéomanry cavalry); and forrd 


‘fault with’ our evolutions ‘wheriéver neces- 


sary, atid did so upon several ovcdtions, and 
only on’ ‘some days did we meet “with his 
unquclified approbation. “I am not in habits 
of intitiiacy with the colonel, but merely 
quote him as‘havirg come uiider my own 
immediate ‘Obseivation, Why'de you thank 
God that thé volunteers art to be disbanded? 
The gteatér part of them pave never had the 
Meats, as’ you elegantly express yourself, 
w to congresale, toast, and: to-guttle ;"" nei- 
ther hve I seen “" thefrinsolence, and their 
vidlattons® of “the law.” ‘Thousands; atid 
ten-thousanids of fherti; ‘whose’cotiduct has 
been guided by a patriotic zeal, ate entitled 
to the bést thanks of'their country, As ore 


anotig’ many, Iocan: safely ‘say, ‘that my | 


equipments, and some” tislooked for “ex- 


_ peuses, havé—neéarly-cost me- rool. What 
point of view, 
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compensation, in a merce 
is the exem pen Mbps a ' 
ta marri ed tan, “enjoyi , ng a fortune as I 
be tempted ‘to expuse 

himself to al} the rigours of the season, 
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| Which I experienced during: frequent field 
| days, in Dee. 1803 and 1604, the ground 


being very high, and not a-tree to afford 
shelter nearer than 3 miles ; and to be pre- 
sent: at which’ it was necessary to ride 9 
miles, and some came 18, merely to wear 
a-red jacket, arid’ to be ‘calléd a volunteer? 
I ‘certainly ‘coincide with: you, that‘regular 
officers should: have a‘soperior rartk to those 
belonging to the volunteers, though I see no 
good"reason ‘why a Tieut. or ensign of the 
former, should have the conrmand of the 
field officers of ‘the latter. Fam ata loss to 
kriew your motive for attacking Col. Birch ; 
we have seen mhatiy men, daring the French 
revolution, rise to’ the highest commands in 
‘their army, whese former avocations were 
as little military’ ** as the rolling of prffs, 
and thé seasoning of soups.’ The yeomanty 
‘corps aré chiefly composed of young farmers, 
nor’ are they often commanded by shop- 
keepers ; ‘nor among the'infantry volunteers, 
at least in this county, will a gentleman be 
in any danger of meeting at a mess table, 
“the man who in the morning had cut his 
hair, oF Sold his wife a wig.” I trast, Sir, 





: 


that with your accustomed impartiality, you 
will favotr me’ with afi edftly insertion of 
my letter in your valuable Register, and also 
pardon mé, if say, that I'think it is by no 
“means inconipatible with your character, ay 
the faithful ‘sentry and quardian of your 
country’s rights atid welfare, that where you 
find catise for ee tetany your means of 
expressing it ‘shotld not wotnd the feelings 
‘of nvany of your readers, who are, like your 
htuimbleservant,—A Country Gentleman 
and Vorunteer Orriter.—lpswich, dpril 


14th, 1806. | . 





THE ARMY. 

Str; Ata tinie when the attention of 
‘the countty is directed in an eminent degree 
to the inxprovement of onir military strength, 
and when # ¢oalition of talent which hes 
‘rarely beew' equalled, gives redson to hope 
“for the most desirable result, it may be 
deetried a species of intrision for an undis- 





tinguished individual to interfere with a subs 


“ject-which’ is already in’ such able’ harids. 
“But a3 ‘the space I may ho 


permit me throu 


not mote from the import 


- allude to the ion of the He 











| Brigadier-General Stewert, on the Refetm off _| 
} the British Land Forces, There are, per-§ 


pe’ to occtipy in | 
your pages cantiot Be devoted to apologizing,” 
rinit im the niedinm ‘of ‘your pa- — 
“per, to offer’a few rettiarks-on a work whose — 
“Appearance has exited considerable interest, 

: ance’ of ‘the sufy 
ject, thah from the high-’clraracter of tie 
author; both as'4 soldier and as @n indivi- 
“dual ——It will be readily oe es 
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. have pointed out sa clearly as the-Hon, Ge- 
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haps, few men whose services and experience 
better qualify them. for delivering their opi- 
nion upon the subject, and few’who would 
have executed. the.task.in, a manner more 
honourable to their professional talents, to 
their philanthropy, and to their knowledge 
of mankind. Of the numbers: who have: 
written, on,military, discipline, few seem to 


neral, the precise method ,.in. which. the.ad- 
vantages of discipline are to be ‘produced. 
Attached. to-.established form and opinions, 
many have.imagined that the manual dexte- 
rity communicated to the, soldier, and the 
imposing appearance of vast-bodies, moving 
in concert, were the grand adyantages arising 
from. military discipline ;. while the prodi- 
gious impression which has been frequently 
produced by the. irregular efforts of enthu- 
siastic valour, on troops in the highest state 
of mechanical. discipline, forms a constant 
and most puzzling contradiction to their sys- 
tem... But when we are taught to look for 
the effects of discipline, net so much in the 
physical as in the moral improvement of the 
soldier, we.are introduced at once to the 
tme source. of military excellence. The 
manual dexterity which is. the consequence 
of discipline, is undoubtedly valuable, and 
its effects may. be made the subject of calcu- 
lation ; but where the effect of discipline is 
extended beyond the mere animal frame, its 
powers cease to be calculable, because they 
can hardly be confined within the ordinary 
limits of possibility. The heroes of Ther- 
mopyle made themselves immortal, not by 
the numbers who fell beneath their swords, 
but because their discipline had taught them 
to die with pleasure, where their country de- 
manded the sacrifice.——The ideas of the hon. 
author on the importance of raising the mili- 
tary profession in. the estimation. of the pub- 
lic, and.of calling forth those energies in.the 
mind of the soldier, which a regular army 
alone seems calculated to inspire,"on the in- 
efficacy of the volunteer system, and the 
inadequacy of. the. militia to. preduce a force 
competent to the exigencies of the times, are 
such as might. be expected from his expe- 
rience and his judgment... That his sugges- 

opriety.of restricting the en- 
he soldier. to certain. periods, 
may be quickly realised, must.be the wish of 
every friend to. his country and to rational 
and constitutional liberty. But why does 
the Hon.. General insist, that the rewards to 
be claimed by the soldier on the termination 


4 


of his different periods of service, should de- j.than any other that can be assigned. om 


pend-on those services having been uninter- 
rupted? On the expiration of any of the 
periods of service, it is more than probable, 
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that the greater part of the soldiery would | 
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express a desire to return to their friends 
and homes. And, it is also most probable, 
that in a few weeks, or at most a few 
months, by far the greater ‘part of these 
would be induced by old habits and inapti- 


tude for civil life, to think of returning to 


their posts in thearmy, Whoever will sup- 
himself. in the situation of the private 


soldier, will allow that this would most pro- 


bably be his.own conduct, Why then should 
‘men in these circumstances be: discouraged 
from re-entering the army, by the conside- 
ration, that by an absence of .a few. months, 
they had forfeited all claim to the rewards 
and honours of their past services ; or, why 
in justice should they be deprived of .the re- 
compence due to their service, on account of 
what in most cases would. prove no more 
than an extended furlough, which it must be 
natural for every man in such.a situation to 
desire ? It may be urged, that if the country 
is to pay for services, it-has.a right to expect 
the best and most profitable years of a man’s 
life. But, of course .it. is understood, that 
the services for which a recompense is de- 
manded, shall have. been both..complete and 


effective, and that a proper investigation shall 


take place on. them before their merits are 
allowed. If a man should enlist at such an 
age, that several.of bis last years »of service 
must fall on the feeble and | ineffective: por- 


tion of his life, it is evident that he.can have . 


no claim to the.rewards, for full.and com- 
pleted services. The same would.be the si- 
tuation of the-man, .who.by protracting the 


intervals between his -periods- of. service, ° 


should render his latter years unserviceable ; 
and, however harsh the idea may,appear of 
deserting a man wha finds old age advancing 
on him in the service of his country, itcab- 
not be more severe than that of rejecting the 
claims of him who has completed his: whole 
number of years with honour and with effect, 
merely: because natural feelings or the love of 
novelty, may have indaced him at intervals 
of six or eight years, to take advantage for a 
few months of the opportunity. which. 's 
placed within his reach. Had these. consi- 


. derations oecurred to.the Hon..-General,.,.the 


liberal and philanthropic. spirit diffused 


srong hous his work, leaves no.room to sup- 
H 


pose that they would not have had.their ‘un 
weight.—-On the subject of the purchase © 


commissions, it may. be observed, that what- 


ever isthe case .jn-other countries, 1. Ov 
own property: has generally. been found, to be 
a better criterion of. intellectual qualification 
regulations on the subject, of | at Fs 
turned to parliament, officers in the militia, 
and many other descriptions of persons a 
pable of filling or appointing to offices 
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573] 
trust, appear. to acknowledge. this principle. 
The general diffusion of information which 
engages all our countrymen to go to the ex- 
tent of théir abilities in the attainment of 
knowledge, may account for this peculiarity, 
in some.comntries nobility has been an indis- 
pensible: requisite for promotion. in the ar- 
my ; and this might be politic, ifthe senti- 
ments and qualifications necessary to the 
officér, were exclusively confined tothe or- 
der of nobility. " Bat this is not the case in 
England, and, therefore, we never hear of 
such a requisition. A certain period is at 
present’ fixed for each rank, before the com- 
pletion of which, neither interest nor proper- 
ty can effect the officer’s promotion to a 
higher ; and: this is supposed to be a period 
competent to the completion of the ofhcer in 
the duties of his immediate station, and of 
the next succeeding one. With respect to 
the first introduction of the Officer to the 
army, the exigencies of the ordinary service 
of the British army, are not so great as to 
give much reason for apprehension, on ac- 
count of the time which muet.elapse afier a 
subaltern recéives his first commission, be- 
fore he isable to discharge its duties respect- 
ably, It is-of great-importance that officers 
should be advanced to the higher ranks, be- 
fore. their faculties and vigour decline; our 
enemies attack us with generals in the flower 
of their age, arid we must do.the same. if we 
would oppose them with suecess,’» No term, 
or, at least; no moderate term, which a subal- 
tern couldserve before he obtained hiscommis- 
sion, would-make him equal in some points to 
an old and experienced serjeant ; but the ob- 
jects of the 'subaltern’s ambition should be of 
a higher order} aiid are, perhaps, better ac- 
quired by passing a few years im the ordinary 
intercourse of life, and attainment of know- 
ledge, than ‘in any, subordinate station which 
could be devisedin the army. There is 
something véry specious in the idea of exa- 
minations preceding the conferment of pro-. 
motion ; but -to-those who know how liable 
such institutions are to’abuse, and how im- 
possible it is to prevent this from taking, 
Place, their'value will be considerably dimi- 
nishéd. Ati examination of this nature takes 
place in the naval service, and thongli the vi- 
pour of the present administration gives rea-. 
son to augur better things now, the writer: 
Well knows, and many who tead this will 
“now, that-the certificates of service have hi-. 
herto been the principal objects of atter~ 
on, and that-a youth who was well recom-: 
mended, was troubled with few. more yexa- 
ious questions, than ‘‘-when did you hear: 
Tom your uncle the Admiral ?” aap ta ; 
col, be fairly doubted, whether property i, 
ot in this country, as good a title to promo- 
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tion as interest. Recommendations are of- 
ten founded on other grounds than the me- 
Tits of the object ; whereas, property:in’ this 
‘country always supposes respectability, and 
generally superiority of information. There 
may, perhips, arise adyantages to the public 
service, from the junetion of these two roads 
to promotion, which would.» not proceed 
from either of them. singly. Few omen 
would feel indined to deyote a great propor- 
tion of their fortunes to’ their promotion in 
the army,.who were not actuated by some 
desire of distinguishing: themselves; and 
this desire is the best, or, indeed, the only 
pledge of exertion and success:;—That the 
hon. author has. been actuated: throughout 
by the purest motives of regard to the public 
service, appears from the liberalitywith which 
hedivests himself of al private interests and 
conpexions, when they,appear to him to in- 
terfere with the improvements he proposes. 
But, perhaps, the publie will be of opinion, 
that the. zeal of the Hon. General has carried 
him farther than was necessary, when it led 
him to sacrifice his feelings. as. connected 
with a branch of the service, which, if report 
says true, is‘greatly indebted to his abilities 
aud exertions, It is acknowledged that per- 
fection is best attained by the application of 
individual talents to particular objects; arid 
.this principle is allowed. in the niilitary, as 
weil as in other arts, in sciences, and in ma- 
nufactures. It appears to have been acted 
upon in the formation of the different spe- 
cies of-foreé which compose the British ar- 
my, into distinct battalions, as. is the case 
witb the ligbt infantry and riflemen; fron: 
the persuasion, no doubt, that in sueh cir- 
cumstances, the abilities. and exertions of in- 
dividual officers will prove more extensively 
useful ; and from the recollection that it is 


. infinitely mere easy to divide than to com- 


bine. ‘The rifle forms one of thé most con- 
siderable modern additions to the art of dé- 
fensive war, and as such is of the highest 
impeortance:to this country; and if from the 
peculiar accuracy of which .it is capable, or 
other adventitious circumstances, it affords 
room for greater skill and greater science 
than the ‘ordinary weapons of defence; there 
must be reason. to suppose, that this like 
other branches-of ‘the service, will be best 
promoted by being concentrated, and«rett- 
dered the peculiar study of a particular clase 


of officers. We might ask the hon. author 


himself, whether the attention which-he has 
diy bestowed on the regiment with — 
which he .is immediately connected, could . 


-have been equally effective if that force had - 
been dispersed in isolated c ies, among , 
battalions of light infantry? there are 


peculiar features in the service of riflemen 
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4 sufficient to entitle them to.tank as a pecu- 
: liat service, i$ in some degree proved by the 
eae $, whi¢ ) according to the accounts | 
cers acquainted with the circumstance, 

is. manifested by the soldiery for serving in 
that, in preference to other corps; and even 
-this is an_advantage which need not be gra- 
> fwitously thrown away.. There is no ciifi- 
| _eulty.in dividing, force when. circumstances; 
_ may require it, hut considerable disadvantage 
i. F in. combining troops which have not been 


| eascustomed to actin contert,. If, therefore, 
4 some loss: may_possibly result from one pro- 
ceeding, dnd no disadvantage from the con- 


ey , trary, the. public will give the hon. author 
, full, credit for the disinterestedness of his 
.antentions ; but will not instston his surren- 
_ dering the offspring of his taleiits. for the sake 
-of furnishing a pame to the company of ho- 
nour ina battalion of light infantry... Marks- 
: » men, chasseurs, or many other titles’ might 
| -, be invented, which would produce an equal 
ie _effect, and might be common to the light 
,-efantry and rifle battalions ——~You have 
ourself, Sir, been a British soldier, and will, 
am sure, regard with iterest every thing 
which, relates to the wélfare of the British 
. army. And while an. enlightened adminis- 
tration gives toevery suggestion on subjects 
of, public importance, the attention which 
the talents of their authors may demand, you 
, Will not refuse your indulgence to the weak- 
. @st,,in consideration of the good intention 
which directed. them,—Pustivs.. 
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Prorenty, (or Incomn) Tax. 


| [ Written, observe, previous to the opening 
ip . «ofthe New Minister's. Badget.] 
i @ | « SERs-—-—Thouh> distingnished by various 


, »modifications, the Property and Income Tax 

-May’, Pespecting its operation and results, be 
2 » Justly. considered as being inseparably united. 
A ihomdncaie ou Which this tax is found- 
.@d),viz, “© That in: timés of great public 
~*f exigency every member of the conimunity 
should contribute in proportion to bis 
vio“ ability, and to the stake he has to preserve ; 
Bd Spemapting, as far as, possible, the /ower 
»** order. of, the people from ‘additional bur- 
**.Jens,” are just, wise, and. humane—If 
ome, therefore, were, in reality, a fair 

ard of ability to bear taxation, - or could 
; sey ep ee such, the In- 
ome Tax, so far from bei objectionable, 
would pdky. 
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equitable » imposts. that governnient. could 
3 


» 


tribution. ‘oenumerate the varidus. means 







. 
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e.one of the most eligible and: 


-_—-~ 


fopt.--But equality of incomie, “derived: |: 
from sources or causes totally dissimilar, | 
cannot be a jnst standard for equality of con- | 
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income would be useless, on this occasion 
even if “it were possible.” It is sufficient. 
therefore, in ‘proof of the above position, to 
‘observe, that possessor# Of income, or pro. 
petty, liable to‘taxatiow; may>be generally 
classed under the four folldwing Heads : js¢. 
The proprietor ‘of latid;’ WouSes,” money at 
‘ioterest, “in “thé public” finds,~or private 
‘toans. . 2dly.’ The mereliants, wholesale 
‘dealer, in any article of trade or hecessary of 
‘life, vobhe Ge tradesman,’ mechanic, &c. 
‘Sdly. The pensioner, orlife-antiuitant, who 
is possessed of a ‘certaity yearly Stipend to 
“the attamment and contihtant®of which no 
exertion or trouble ‘is ‘requi¥ed. “4th. All 
those who derive theif annual iti¢ome from 
public or private salaries, wages; or periodi- 
‘cal payments, for whieh » public: or private 
auty is required. “This last comprehensive 
and numerous class extends to the highest 
and the lowest ordets’ of the ‘cOmmunity ; 
including alike the first ‘minister of state, 
and the Jacquey that rides’ behind ‘his car- 
riage, They aii (suppositig them possessed 
of no extraneous ptoperty) subsist on a sala- 
PE: or wages, which ends with their life, and 
0 
quate service. Thus itis ‘evident, that in 
the four classes. above enunierated; ‘there are 
four different kinds of income-suibyect to the 
same indiscriminate. 4nd ‘heavy’ préssure of 
this boasted standard of equality! The fol- 
lowing example, selected from’ thousands, 
will suffice to prove, beyond the possibility 
of vontradiction, oreven of doubt, the in- 
justice, impolicy, and hardship of the lo- 
come Tax, in its present. mode of operation. 
‘A. person possepsed of 200]. per annum, 
‘either in landed estaté, or’ in the funds, 's 
assessed to the Income and Property Tax 5). 
pet.cent. on the interest only of his property, 
-which; at his death; descends tohis children 
or his heirs, or Tegatees,’ “Another, placed 
in-a public or private de nerit, the duly 
of which demands his’whole tire’and atte 
tion, and probably “may,” if serVing in the 
| atmy, put his /éfe to “hasard in ‘his country § 
cause, receives a liké suitrof 2001. per 2" 
num, which is his onhy'property, which end! 
- with his life, and which, pre a ote 
must be very inadequatévto their subsis 
while he ives, trust aléo pay 5}. per cent.” 
“the Income and Property'Tax, because th 
pays so much on the 
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income is the produce of his*éxertions, even 
while he lives on the interest of that pro- 
perty. Attend them both to the eencluding 

scene of their lives! Each is probably sure 
rounded by a mournful farnily, equal int 
number, but how utterly Severe is the con- 
trast. The property of the former descends 
to his widow and children, to console and 
maintain them ; the latter can déqueath 0+ 
thing to his disconsolate family but indi- 
gencé and affliction! “Iam well aware, that 
this isone of the itremediable consequences 
of civil society ; salaries cannot extend be- 
yond the lives of their possessors ; but this 
is surely an additional réason for ‘their fot 
being assessed'so much beyond their propor- 
tion or ability-—It might, perhaps, be very 
difficult, not to say impossible, to ix on a 
stahdard of texation so eractly proportionate 
to the different classes assessable ‘to Inconie 
Tax, as to bé exeinpt ffom error. But does 
it therefore follow, that the present inequa- 
lities and injustice in fixing.the quantum of 
eontribution, should remain ? Would it not 
be far moré consonant to reason and justice 
that all persons possessing pensions, salaries, 


or wages, or, in short, any income for life 


only, should be liable only to half as much 
per centutn on stich incomes, as land and 
stock-holders pay dn‘ theit yearly i income, 
i. e. on the inderest of theit property 2—The 
only objection. that could, with any sem- 
blance of reason, be opposed’ to a modifica- 
tion so clearly jast atid hiimane would’ be, 
that the Income Tax must be (guoad hoc) 
less productive—-To this.1 beg Yeive: with 
due deference ‘to reply, that the present 
standard of contribution is not only erroneous 
in its principle, “but inequitable i in its gra- 
duation ; ana Thumby conceive 4 modifica- 
tion might, ‘in this tespect, ‘be justly adopt- 
ed, which would not merely compehisate ‘for 
tlie proposed deduction on’ life annuities, but 
atford a surplus mofe tian sufficient to p 
theinterestof the present loan of 23,000, odbL 
—Admitting, for argument sake, that ail 
income ig derived from: the same origin, ‘and 
is merely the annual interest Of real* pro- 
perty, it will follow, that the ratio of tax. 
ation should have a tet gressive poi 
com appeeited to. the 






pay for the first 1001. 
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and precisely at the time wheri it shonld ex- 
ert its most powerful and beneficial energy. 
its operation becomes: entirely siispended } 
By the Income Tax, asit mow stands, an in- 
come of Gol. per annum pays 1$ per cent. 
oné of 1501. per annum 5’per cent: and one 
of 20,000]. per annum no more! Thus 
from the scanty pittance of 150 per an- 
num, (perhaps, too, an annuity, and incwn- 
bered with a family, 71. 10s, is taken for In- 
come Tax, leaving only 142]: 10s. for all 
other taxes and demands, whiile ftom the 
very liberal fortune of 2,0001; pér annum, 
the interest of rea/ property, and from the 
princely revenue of 20,0001. or 40,0001. per 
annum, the same ratio of 5 per cent. only is 
deducted! A tax thus constituted’ and le- 
vied, and that too ‘with an addition last yéar 
of 2' percent. on the former assessment, 
totally departs from its avowed principle, 
‘«¢ that every one is bound to contribute to 
the priblic exigencies in proportion to his 
** ability and to the stake he has to preserve.” 

—Nothing is wanting to render this tax 
(as war tax) equitable in itself, and highily 
beneficial to the public, but to approach ‘as 
nearly as possible, to this standard of Justice. 
The wisdom of the British Legislature is, 
doubtless, competent to this arduots task ; 


| arid may, ‘from various plans and modifica 


tions presented to them, select and arrange 
a plan of an income’ tax, in every respect 
more eligible and more productive than those 
which have hitherto been acted upon.— 


Without attempting to ascertain the exact” 


ratio of ability Between the Vatious classes 
assessed to the Income ind Property Tax, it 
must be universally admitted, that if the fife 
annuitant were to" pay in all cases where b's 
income and that of the land or stock holder 
were equal, only half the pereentage of the 
latter, oa would’ still pay full as much, as 
(or perhaps mofe than), he ought, and yet 
find his present btrden greatly alleviated.— 

When 
rapid advance of price on most of the me 
cessaries, as well’as on the comforts of life 
are considered, it will surely be admitted, , 


that 10 income whatever wmder 1001. per. 
‘annum should be liable to assessment.— 


That all income : hate Sai Janded’or funtl- 
ed property, or any pe 

per annum 21. i 
kdditional 100). othe 


pressure of other taxes, and the * 
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Per Anne: (oo) ov aPer Ann, all are deeply interested-~Brar cu 
£100 at2l. percent. £2 0 PTE TB gy Log neeererces— 
-/150 .»>do..: do. 3 0 ‘é nog 

200 do. > da. 4 0 a 

2504. 3h. do. 710 
800. 40: do. 9 Oo 
' 350 Al. do. 14 0 
400 do. do. 16 O 
600° 5h. de. 25 Oo. 
600 él. do. 36 O 
700.  Jls do. 49 0 
800 sl. do. 64 0 
goo. gi. do 81 0 
1,000 101, do 100 0 


2,000 20). do. 400 0. 
. ‘fhe intermediate sums between the 1,000). 


. and 2,000], per annum, to pay in the same | 


progressive proportion; the maximum for 
- 2,0001. per annum and upward, being 20). 
rcent. on the original assessment, But 
the whole progressive series to be liable to 
the advance of the last year’s assessment, if 
judged necessary, and to commence from 
. &th April, 1806. To include (as at present) 
ajl'real and personal property, trades, pro- 
fessions, &¢.; but life annuitants of al/ de- 
_ scriptions, to be. assessed one half less, liable 
_ to a proportional advance, on the. original 
. assessment.—E, G. a proprietor of 500). per 
ann. estate, at 5 pércent.£25 O O per ann. 
Advance last year 25 per 








© ° , 


cent,on assessment’ 6 5 O 
£31 50 
Antuitant of 5001. per 
J) yanp, atl2i percent. 12 100 
Advance for last year's 
‘assessment, 25 per ctf, 
on assessment 3.26 
‘£15 12 & 





; Maving already observed that an Income 


..Tax, thus modified, would be at once more 
equitable and more productive than the pres 
«sent, I shall forbear to expatiate on the great 

,eamdevident national advantages that would 
. result front such an alteration. In tracing 
. this mere outline of a plan which is capable 

_. of great improvement, it is far from being 
: ee agent to dictate to those 
Ry readily acknowledge to: be as much 


a: ‘ superiors in ability as in station, and to 
. “whom every source of information is acces- 
‘sible sy 


7 
- 





: I a = may be allowable, and | 
a ote mr aay ar aie | 









NATIONAL ECONOMY. 

Ma, Cotgerr ;——-Although a distant, | 
am. a constant. reader of your weekly publi- 
cation... I like and adinire the principles on 
which that very entertaining and instructiye 
work is founded. Yet, Loften, (and I trust 





|-you will not think. the worse ‘of me,) ditfe: 


with you in sentiment and opinion, I wish, 
Sir, to add my mite to our national refory 
and prosperity; by offering, throngh the me- 
dium of your Register, some subjects, the 
' consideration of which may ultimately lead 
tothem. If you think this worthy to meet 
the public eye, I may be induced to trouble 
you hereafter,.more at large, perhaps, but 
not on a more important. subject than on 
‘that of national economy, Upon this point, 
I have no reason to suppose we, shall ‘differ, 
It is that on which the prosperity, nay, the 
very existence of this country depends; and, 
truly happy am I to read the solemn pledge, 
which the Noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has given on this head. I 
was not an-admirer of the political conduct 
of those gentlemen who compose the present 
administration, when they formed the uppo- 
sition phalanx. It appeared.to me, they of- 
ten thwarted measures which would have 
greatly tended‘ to the public good, and in- 
stead of proposing others,’ seceded ftom par- 
liament, withheld their counsels, atid aban- 
doned their duties as representatives of the 


| people. But, Mr. Cobbett, as. I.am. not a 


party man, I was inclined to think, others, 
under such .circumstances, would have «lone 
the same; and that the loaves: and the fishes 
were the only objects of their comtempiation, 
When, however, on the death of Mr. Pitt, | 
was told, all the abilities of the cowntry wer 
to be united, to form a vigorous and efiective 
+ administration, T felt-no small degreéof p- 
tridtic satisfaction, and ardent hope of future 
national prosperity. — It is ¢ertain, the cream 
of four distinct parties has been, taken 1 
form the present administration,  @! 

country looked to it with.anxious expec 
tion. “For my own part,: 1 thought, som 






















and those very transcendent abilities, ¥° 
excluded; and I much doubted,. whether 
administration compésed of stich hetero” 
si + a amalg mate and om 

pry their frst. iieasures 

bey og * 3 : sive: 
Frat as ot appointed 
L exactly to. “pr ; 3 ’ think 
L 80 ‘ye x near ‘Sir, such as is best befitte 
"| tohis “politica pursuits, his studies, and b# 
} abilities.’ Yet, I had no right to doubt thet 
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$81) 
general good intentions, and I trust: 
will acquit themselves. with, that zeal to 
which they are pledged, and with that: ho- 
nour, henesty, and integrity, which can 
alone support them ifthe pablic estimation; 
and the ~went of which must ‘plunge them 
and the’ ation in disgrace," obloquy, “and 
ruin.—But as my present subject is that’ of 
nationat economy, Tf shall confine myself to 
the conduct of the Noble Lerdy the Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer. T-adnaife the abilities 
of that Noble Lerd, though I by no means 
apprové his system of taxation. “That, how- 
ever, is a matter of speculative opinion, and 
which J-shall Jeave for animaciversion’ on 
some future-day. What I do approve; and 
] approve it most heartily ; ts his solemn pro- 
mise, made fo’ the representatives of the 
people, that his whole ministerial conduct 
shall be marked by the most rigid and exact 
economy. [ought not to suppose he will 
ever forget this pledge, to which “he has 
bound himsélf by every tie of private honour 
and public faith. It may perhaps, be told, 
the items I'am about to mention; do not, all 
at least, come exactly under his cognizance, 
or within’ the routine of his office. But, I 
conceive,’ Sir, the minister ~who has the 
guardianship of the public purse, must be 
consulted on every: national demand upon 
it; and isaccountable forits expenditure in 
some measure; at least, as fat as his voice 
goes,—I shall first then, notice the inrmense 
cost of the: sea’ fencibles, 1 will contidently 
appeal, and the appeal is reasoiable and fair, 
to every admiral commanding at ‘our several 
sea-ports, and. to every complissioner in 
every dock-yard inthe United Kingdom, if 
any beriefit whatever has:accrued to the na- 
val service of Great Britain, by the institu- 
tion of the'sea fencibles? ‘I would ask; if the 
abolition of them would not greatly contri- 
bute to man our ships of war? ‘Twould then 


ask the revenue officers; both of the customs ~ 


and excise, ifthe protections given’ to sea 
fencibles do not greatly promote smuggling ? 
Should: their aswers be suchas I expect, 
will ministers hesitate to abplish this, not 
only useless, ‘but: obnoxious carps? Let the 
Noble Lord,:who is the guardian of the pub- 
lic purse; “look to the expense attending it. 
Let him consider the situationof the: Hon. 


Admiral ‘Geo. Berkeley; with: a» salary of | 
¢1500for doing n 


here in. 

Or, if he hasauy thing to do, if*he:visits the 
sea-ports, miusters-tlie fencibles, and-inspects: 
the impressed men, (a new fangled part’ of | 


his official duty ws bib perhaps; been re- |. 


will cost the nation. twice 
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wirom I have before appealed, if the Jabour- 
er is worthy the*hire? Then let them turn 
their eyes to Admiral Hawkins Whitshed, 
who fills the same-post iv Ireland, under the 
pompotis name bestowed upom him by the 
late ‘administration, of Naval\: confidential 
Adviser to. the Lord Lietitenants - Wheth r, 
with this new administration he has lost, of 
kept this high séunding: title, Dknow not ; 
but certain itis, the said admirabis just now 
sent back to Ireland, in the same sztuation ; 
to call ‘it a: command would be ridiculous, 
and truly insulting to the navy: He enjoys 
too, ‘the’ same -appointment of) 15001. 
annum, which Atiniral Berkeley:does- here. 
Let titem next compute the further experidi- 
‘ture<under the various: branches of: this vidi- 
culous ‘and: contemptible service. -The pay 
of the captains, lieutenants, and a long list of 
ethers employed under them. And, sorry 
am Fto add, these are invalided officers, «who 
from wounds or length of service, might! be 
entitled toattention and repose.» But they 
are young and aetive, such as:should-be em- 
ployed'in really: fighting the cause of their 
country, and should nor le put on full pay 
for doimg nothing. lL anvnot, Sir, personally 
known to, or acquainted with either of the 
admirals, to whom I have alluded, dare to 
say, they are very worthy and: respectable 
men, both ‘in their private, and bedeosiahal 
characters, But | do not like their present 
employ 
should hope they would experience no great, 
or long inconvenience: The one is: half 
brother to the Marchioness of ‘Buckingham, 
the other married a namesake and relation of 
the Duke of Portland» Comfortable births 
would therefore, most:likely: be provided for 
them ; though Mr. Secretary Fex:is reported 
to have said: joeosely, (speaking of the fol- 
lowers of the present administration) : ** that 
they were so-titick as to be stored three in a 
-bed already,’’. Be that however-as it may. 


Vhe whole sea-fencible. establishment iswhat | 


I object to. «I wish it: tobedone completely 
away,. An-inamerise saving would. be made 
to thepublic ; many good:seamen! would be 
obtained for the: real service of the navy ; 

would receive: a- consi- 
‘derable Ba The: next object to-which 1 


would’ wish to turn the: attention of the No- 


-ble‘Lord at the licadof the Treasury; ds that 
of pensions > bclirvechpnedtinelgeaiyren 

that ie rhust 
ve But ievie is left ta work 


its own cure bytimes ‘it will leave;-E fear, 
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IS a mE Ty a 
Jieve 90,0001. given by’ Ms. Burke’s Bill, to 

‘the crown anmually, in y Mot only te 
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If they were dismissed from it, I 
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support its dignity and splendour, but to 
enable the Monarch, who wears it, to enjoy 
the gratification’ of rewarding merit, and 
bestowing tokens ‘of his royal munificence 
and personal regard, on those whom. he 
thinks deserve them. I highly approve too, 
every mark of national gratitude, voted by 
the representatives of the people, to those 
who _ have essentially seryed.the state, either 
in the cabinet or the field. The well-earned 
honours of a hard fought victory, would of- 
ten become a dreadful charge to those on 
whiort they are bestowed, if unaccompanied 
with & pecuniary gratuity. But here let pen- 
sions stop. No longer let each-successive 
adininistration grant those pensions to the 
younger brothers, sisters, or daughters of 
rich and affluent peers, such as the Earl of 
Uxbridge and others ; which ought to. be 
teserved for, and bestowed only as the re- 
wards of merit. And when the same ad- 
ministration retire from office, let not ari 
the relations of act, those who have given it 
their countenance and assistance be pen- 
sioned also. There is no end to this, 
Mr. Cobbett, we already see the tax-collec- 
tors sufficiently often at our doors, to levy 
eur contributions for the necessary exigencies 
of the state, without being called upon to 
eontribute towards the pe pe of pensioned 
political friends, their relatives and depen- 
dents, And here, inthe name of justice and 
reason, let me ask how the Noble Chancellor 


of page coe an Sor think of imposin 
another, and that so‘heavy a duty on ae, 
article already over-taxed) as three shil- 
ngs ‘per ¢wt. whilst he. should continue to 
exact, from the planters of the Windward 
Islands four and a: half per cent. on the pro- 
duce of their estates, paid on the spot; and 
suffer the amount thereof still to be divided 
phsions ? This, Sir, in 

y 

sions of economy, © The duty to. which I al- 
pre aod sg by a positive compact be- 
tweet the mother country and her colonies : 
that ‘the one should maintain an adequate, 
force for the defence of the other, 


3: 


my idea, does not 
th the Noble Lord's plighted. profes- 


° 


(54 
better wonld it hay@ squared with the boast. 
ed resolution of ecdaomy of the Noble Lord 

if, instead. of itnpaiing the additional heavy 
duty on sugar, whifch-mimst be the-ruin of 
the inferior plarites Of-the smaller Islands, 
his lordship had:appropriated. the 44 sper 
cent. duty to the public service, and exigen- 
cies of the state. <Jt is true, he would thus 
have deprived some persons of ‘pensions to 
which they have neither right nor title, from 
merit or service; but hé would have fender- 
ed a double justice, and’ a double ‘betiefit 
both to the mother country and. her \co- 








lonies. Senex.——East Bourne, April 
6, 1806. bis, 

six ie WAR TAXES. 

Sim; Your financial statements, from 





time to time, have naturally interested all 
reflecting persons who have had an epportu. 
nity of perusing them. 








| Mr. Fox, particularly . attracted. my notice; 
| because his figures appear to me to convey 
| irrefragable demonstration, provided the 
fact be admitted from which they are de 
duced, But, if .I am not mistaken, both 
you and he have most egregiously under- 
rated the aggregate income of the country, 
Not being a man of figures: or catculation 
myself, I desired a friend of mine, who by 
the by, I think has, like yourself, got rather 
a twist about the funds, to try if he could ex- 
tract from the newspaper: reports of Lord 
Henry Petty’s budget, how things really 
stand. He has just handed me theenclosed, 
as hecalls it, hasty sketch-in round numbers, 
presuming upon our future -expenditure 
during the war, .to be -equal: ta what it 1s 
now taken. at; and that all) the ‘taxes will 
produce-what they are laideat ; though he is 
pleased to. inform ‘mé the latter is. jmpossille. 
‘As it evidently appears. that the new adm 
nistration agree in opinion with their prede- 
‘cessors, as to the solidity of our. finances ; I 
think it is-a duty you * owe the public; er 
ther to quiet the alarm you have incautiously 
given, by a candid acknowledgment of you 


consideration of the op sche? etror, or otherwise to deferid your forme 
e. general. prodnce of ‘the-latter. “This | opinions.—I for one-would wish very much 
t, Sir, has been violated under every | ,to-know. thetruth, favourable or uofavour 
¥, almost from the time it was ,| .able :.dnd, therefore, am. extremely anxiows 


> > - 
: 


| to know your. present opinion on this subject 
| «which. own. appears, as well as to yours: 
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¥ WAR ESTABLISHMENT. 1 siete ak) doles 
Dr. England. te | TM. ade oi he 
To interest and. charges. on, By i incowe of the, year 1806, | 
the eonsolidated it arising from the permanent 
atthe same am taxes, or more commonly 
by Lord Henrys moe denominated the Consdli- 
1805 = 29,760,000 dated Fund, estimating this ‘ 
To 15-17ths of the: “total ex- year according ta'the pro- ye 
penses for ariny, navy, ord- duce of the year 1 Be: 
nance, miscellaneous, &c. "stated by Lord Heary 33 ,000,000 
as stated by Lord Henry Malt and personal estate duty 2,750,000 
~ Petty, for the Supply of the Lottery. | - - os 380,000 
year 1806 4* +) = 43,618,472 | War Taxes * ~ - . 19,500,000 
BS, Deficiency ..17,749,472 
= £73,378,472 & 73,378,472 
te PEACE “ESTABLISHMENT, 
Interest. and ¢harges on Con- Permanent taxes as above * 33j000,000 
solidated Hund, &c. -.-. 29,760,000 | Malt arid personal estate + 2;750,000 
Army, navy; &c. estimated at 25,240,000 | Lottery = - - - e 380,000 
Deficiency 18,970,000 
£ 55,000,000 & 55,000,000 





It arene by the. above statements that, 
allowing the: consolidated fund to: leave the 
same surplus. as last year, and the annual 
producé‘of the malt duty and lottery to be 
the same, and:also, that Cobbett. is right. in 
hisopinion, “ that the charge for army, na- 
vy, &c.*¢annot possibly be reduced below 
25,000,0004,”” 2 will be a deficiency of 


about 149;000,000 1. on the. peace establish-- 


menty-aniess the. war taxes be. continued.— 
This.view \is’very different indeed from the 
declaration of Lord.Henry Petty, “ that the 
war ‘taxes wil} mot. be necessary after the 
however, also be admitted 
from the ‘statements, that.if the war 
taxes be continued; and can possibly produce 
permanently about'20 millions per annum, 
without: ‘the receipt from the old 
taxes; the Sinking Fund will have its full 
eperation (whatever that may be) for the 
paren ne the. nenionet) Rehtiar raten FO, 
l P hays 


a ae oe poe 


PROPERTY TAX AND SINKING FUND. 
| Tothe Right Hon. Charles James For. 
oe ;——To the Chancellor of the Exche- 
“Wok for’ 1 no other than accidental. 

; evictions ‘from the a prin 





shall not only. have to aoe ee anury 











he’should have so far made himself acquaiat- 
ed with the bearings of these, principles,..as 
to be ablé to know, ‘with something in. the 
shape of certainty, the point to,which they 
ought to be carried and,no farther, 80..as to 
prevent their becoming a greater/eyil than 
that which they are intended 'to avert, And, 
$4. Because he has-not so far pledged him- 
self, by his opposition to these principles, as 
to occasion any disappointment to the pub- 
lic, should he unfortunately, carry thera 3 
ther than ever his predecersor hag done, .On 
these grounds, Sir, you ean. plead no sre 


+ for your pursuit of Mr, Pitt's principles; fo 


if you do not know the point to which they 
ought to be carried, no farther, it is, upi- 
versally expected fromm your long and syste- 
matic opposition to his measures, on the score 
of finance, that you ought to know fay ;a0d, 

therefore, if you do not know i ic 


which they must, sustain from your mi 
mation on this point; »but that it shall be é 











crime in future to-place confidence. in,any 
public nies tie his er, plausible, Jong, 
active, and systematic on ea 
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587] 
their confidence ; nor do I say that you will 
ever relinquish them; but, judging from 
your tacit approbation of the measures pur- 
“sued in India, andthe few doubts which you 
“seem to have in your mind as to. the merits 
“of Mr. Tierhey’s treating bill; from your ad- 
herente to the sinking fund, funding system, 
“and the property tax, and from the great and 
unexpected delicacy, ‘with which you.would 
fnedalte- with the Irish Union, or any other 
measure, “however bad, which has once 
passed into Jaw, T.will say, what I fear is 
more than possible ; namely, that before you 
hold your presevt situation half so long as 
Mr. Pitt has held his premiership, you will 
fritter away, and modify your principles so 
fir as to make it a matter of indifference to 
‘your constituents, or the public; whether 
you holt! them-or not.’ I’ am far, however, 
from supposing that this apparent desertion 
of principles, appears to yourself otherways 
than the léast of two evils, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. You may justly 
plead in extenuation of it, that a system radi- 
cally vicious requires means radically vicious 
to support it; that a system of: fraud: and 
plunder abroad, must be supported by a sys- 
tem of a similar. nature at home; that the 
plunderers of Asia, and the blood-suckers of 
the Stock Exchange must be supported ; 
and, therefore, that directly or indirectly the 
burden miust fall pon the public. That you 
depend upon these characters more, perhaps, 
than’ on parliament for the vicious means 
which you must have to support this vicious 
system ; and, therefore, that you cau only 
hold your place, and retain a chance of serv- 
ing the public, by giving them bonuses and 
premiums at the public expense, on the loan 
of money, “ which,” as Mr. Tierney truly 
Observes, “ eost them no more than the pa- 
per on which they write.” But, lamentably 
trne-as these facts ate, or whatever may be 
a resources, still it cannot cease to be the 
ty. of men out of power, while they en, 
deayour to find for it every possible excuse, 
pres te the shades by which men in power 
part with the principles which they held out 
of power; and to hold up tothe execration 
of a ruined and deluded public, the vices of 
tie system which can nolonger exist, than 
bivious yeans are’made use of to continue its 
duration, rs Jnder these impressions, _Sir, 
and fitiding by this day's newspaper, * that 
<i Rave wot yt met wilh oy arguement 
vat altered your gpinion tothe me- 
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by you and others, as the means of sy 

: SR sace ¥ Pports 
ing public credit, with all its, ‘advantages, 
Credit, Sir, judging from thé misfortunes of 
some, and the fortunes of others, rests itself 
solely upen two principles, insensille to the 
danger of trusting, and a Sense of the solidity 
of the security on which we lend our proper. 
ty; and the one forms as powerful a support 
as the other, while suspicion of danger re- 
mains asleep. It is true, many scape ruin 
with pleasure, because they were’ insensible 
of the danger which threatens them; but 
many more. areforever undone, hecause they 
were not awake to the cause of their ruin, T 
theretore, conclude, that to make public in- 
+ sensibility however powerlul it may be, the 
basis of credit, is a crime for which no spe. 
culator, state, or any other, can offer an ex- 
cuse, and much Jess. make an atonement. 
Let us then, Sir, since, as members of the 
community, we have no uiilerent interests to 
pursue, endeavour, ip the spirit of tryih and 
eandour, to ascertain which of these twa 
principles, sensibelity or insensilility, do the 
sinking: fund-and property tax, make use of 
to support public'credit.. With respect’ to 
the property tax, you are made to say, by the 
reporter for the Morning Chronicle, ‘‘ it 
may be said, and-it hag beén said (by Mr. 
Francis) that there is nd security against its 
being still gradually raised. ““Byt then, | 
certainly think, that -the present mode” 
(doubling -it at once). ‘* is preferable to ad- 
vancing it 1_per cént. ene year, and. 1$ per 
eent. another year, and so on, whi¢h would 
at last lead to a. constant gradual-advance, 
that might in the end annihilate all proper- 
ty.": (By the annihilation of all property, I 
take it for granted you mean.the-conyetsion 
of it into taxes.) . As taxes annihilate pro- 
perty, and as property annihilated is, no secu- 
rity for new debts, the part remaining of 
our property annihilated, forms the security 
for. every addition which may. be. made to 
the public debt. When Lord Sidmouth in- 
troduced the property tex, he gave the an- 
nual income of the nation from every source, 
labour, trade, land, and money, t 
80,000,000], At that tinie the expenses of 
government, the interest “of the funds, the 
| poors’-rate, the county-rate, the tythes, an 
the contributions which are annually 


to support hospitals, alas-ho ses, ‘and pri 
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ing then that alltaxes annihilated the secu- 
rity of public. eredit, and. that the annihila- 
tion already exceed g-10ths of the security, 
is it possible to conceive that the property 
tax makes use of any, other principle to, sup- 
port public.credit, than, public. insensibility 
as to the extent to which. the security is al- 
ready mortgaged? If I have erred, Sir, in 
this alarming caleulation, it will be found, I 
am confident, that Lord Sidmouth is more 
to blame for taking the income at too little, 
than I am in giving the expenditure at too 
much, But be this as it.may, those who 
boast of ihe security of public credit, should 
take up my principle of calculation, for all 
others are insecure, and ascertain how far 2t 
is loaded, and not take the facility with 
which loans can be had for their proof; for 
that proves nothing but public insensibility, 
the facility with which promises on paper, 
the thinest and worst of all papers, can be 
blown into circulation, and the. folly, if not 
the wickedness, of those who pursue mea- 
sures which demand its support, to ‘‘ the 
‘« annihilation of all property.” Having 
thus, Sir, disposed. of the property tax, we 
come of course to inquire whether public 
sensibility. or insensibility, be the principles 
which the Sinking Fund makes. use of to 
support. public credit.. Annihilated as the 
public security is, this inquiry is more a 
subject of amusement than of use, but as 
there is that-pleasure in detecting falsehood, 
which the love of truth inspires, the ques- 
tion onght,to-be tried as if the public secu- 
tity were. at. this. moment whole and unin- 
cumbered,. Lerd Henry Petty observes, that 
* had it.not been for the Sinking Fund, we 
should now bave been loaded with the whole 
charges now born by. the country, without 
deriving, any of .its advantages; because, if 
we could borrow at all, it would have keen 
on bad. terms, and we should have created 
more debt, to obtain that which through the 
Sinking Fund we. kaye obtained on more fa- 
vourable terms ;’’ namely, ‘< the indemnify 
cation for the past, and security for the fun» 
ture,” which .we eg) tk the 
cs x y / ‘ 
Just and necessary wars” of Pap tes for 
teen years!!!“ The Sinking Fund, over 
and above that it leads to the extinction of. 
the natiena} debt, hes been a saving of the 
a mes: it seems epee clu- 
sive of indemnity for the past, nt ‘gecurit rily 
for the future, the peint of this. sfatesm “ 


public. ingensibility, as tothe 


tight opposite Op 
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vern the case been dulyattended to. Mt 
cannot, however, mean, actually that the 
debt is less, and,that, throwing the influence 
of the hopes of a speedy, peace on,the pries 
of the funds,out of the question, the rate of 
interest is Jower than it was when the Sink- 
ing. Fund commenced its operations in 1786., 
For, by comparison, and allowing for; the, 
effect, on the price of the funds, of that de-. 


gree of boldness, which the suspension of, 


cash payments at the Bank, and the conse, 
quent facility (because there is no, other dans 
ger of being called upon for cash) of circt.= 
lating paper money have given tothe lean- 
mongers, we shall find that, the debt - has, 
gteatly increased, and the rate of interest, 
considerably risen since 1786. His lordship, 
therefore, can only mean that the debt and 
rate of interest are relatively less than th 
would haye been,. but for, the influence a 
the Sinking Fund. He has, however, forgot, 
the circumstances which govern the case. 
The annual accumulation of. the public debt, 
far exceeds its yearly liquidation. _ In reality, 
therefore, and it is impossible to misconceive 
the fact- when once brought into,mind,: the 
sum paid off, for instance, in 1805, is again 
borrowed in the loan of 1806, and..so.on 
from the beginning of the Sinking Fund, 
The Sinking Fund, therefore, recreates .the. 
very debt which it discharges ; andthe truth 
of the fact ‘is proved by the conviction, that 
if the sum annually allowed to discharge the 
debt were applied to the yearly payment of 
the army or, navy, the necessity of .borrow- 
ing annually to that amount. forsuch .pur- 
pose, could not possibly exist ;. consequently, 
it is impossible, naturally so, thatthe Sink- 
ing Fund, relatively any more ,actually,. can 
haye diminished the debt or lowered .the 
rate of interest, more than they would have 
been had the fund never been applied... This 
being the fact, gll the merits which,you.al- 
low to the Sinking Fund, naturally.falls to 
the ground, and it. brings us, toa positive. 
convigtion that the, fand makes use of no 
other prineiple to support, public credit, than 
pu 2 a8, fo.the impotence of 
its, power, under aD ac panies debt, even 
to its owh,amount. Fiow then; comes. it, 
Sir, that,men equally interested in the, truth, 


; 
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ae 


void error on this 


and equally sincere in their endeavours to 
: hold down 


subject, should 
nions .as. to. its... merits? 
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last great effort ‘TO ANNIBILATE ALL PRO- 
rerty, and te save what? Taking those who 
differ with me in opinion to be honest men, 
and leaving public insensibility onthe subject 
to which I ‘have so often alluded-out of the 
question, I take the cause of onr opposite 
Opinions ‘to be, the supposed tendency, in 


their opinion, which the weekly application. 


of the sum applied to the redemption of the 
debt, has to create a searcity of stock ; and, 
therefore, to raise the value of the funds so 
ds to enable us to borrow at a proportional 
Jow rate of interest, But, it is forgotten in 
this supposition. that the Sinking Fand re- 
creates the very debt which it redeems; or, 
in effect, that money is borrowed to purchase 
the sum redeemed. In this supposition, 
therefore, it is forgotten that the annual 
funding of this sum lowers the value of the 
stocks m the very proportion in which the 
annual ‘redemption ‘of its equivalent’ raises 
their price ;. and forgetting these considera- 
tions, it is not conceived that the supposition 
would almost disgrace the intellects of an in- 
fant, because it is false and inapplieable -un- 
der the circumstances of the case, on the 
clearest principle of gravitation or of wéicht, 
placed against an equal weight in a balaneing 
scale. But, grinting forthe sake of argu- 
rnent, that which in the end will prove ‘false 
in all cases; namely, that, inthis case, the 
jaws of nature give way to the rales of art, 
and, therefore, that the bustle created Week- 
ly in the market’by. the redeeming commis- 
stoners, raises'the price of stocks, more than 
the annual noise made by the.funding minis- 
tér lowers their value; will you, Sir, under- 
tike to exhibit what the consequent saving 
of interest will amount to*per cent.on the 
sitm annually borrowed? If-you will hot, 
you are; Sir, but grovelling in the dark for 
your object ; and'your dependance tpoy an 
ideal principle, will only expose your-coun- 


try and fame to ruin, because-a patriot anda’ 


nian of information, will net hola ‘ag politi- 
cally good, a mere principle which is morally 
bad, so far.as it hds'a-tendency to, nay, ac- 
tually do create pullic insensidility, as to the 
danger which must sooner or later result 
from any fartherencroachment ‘on the less 
than @ tenth of our property, which yet re- 
—_ ‘wnannihilated——The “subject of 
these 

You'assunie, Sir, that the Property’Tax sha- 
tirally helps to support public eredit, becanse 
it Keeps ‘up the price off the furida; by te- 


H 


16 ammount /of ifs‘ year'y¥ production, J 
effect, and impute tHe ‘con “eed 
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public tnsensibility of the annihilating effect 
which thé tax natarally has upon public 
security; and to''the facility ‘with which 
millions of the promises tent ray be written 

and, therefore, borrewed, | And, asa voila. 
teral proof, I appeal to your own conviction, 
Sir, whether it bea sense of the solidity of 
public seeurity, or, the fear of one party that 
the other will overbid it for that loan, ‘that 
produces what is called their uiseRar terms ; 
or, your proof of undiminished resources *, 
You assume, ‘Sir, that thé Sinking Fund na- 
turally supports public credit, because it're- 
latively extinguishes the national debt; | 
deny the relative extinction, ‘because the ap- 
plication of the millions applied to the liqui- 
dation of the debt, creates ‘the necessity of 
borrowing an equal sum for the public ser- 
vice. But, admitting that I am altogether 
mistaken on'those points, am Iso, Sir, on 
these? 1st. If the Sinking Fund is capable 
of discharging the debt, will not the stock- 
liolder be put into possession of the capital at 
present invested in the funds? 2d. Before 
they are put into possession of’ it, must not 
governinent take it from the public.in taxes ; 
and when they are in possession of it, must 
they not invest it in land and trade? 3d. If 
so invested, will not the depreciation on the 
cifculating medium bein ‘the proportion 
which the capital of the debt bears’ to’ the 
mediuny of exchange at présent in circula- 
tion ? And, 4th. If so, will riot the evil of 
taking the capital of the debt from the pub- 
lic in taxes, addéd'to that of the ‘then depte- 
ciation in money, far outdo the oppression 
which at present arisés from its interest ; and 
annihilate public credit altogether? If you 
are unable, Sir, by fair reasoning, and in a 
detailed argument, ‘to put-‘the megative on 
these questions, I shall flatter myself that 
you have heard an argument whieh has l- 
tered your opinion as to ‘the merits of the 
Sinking Fund; if not opéned your eyes to 
the principle of the remedy’ which you ought 
ta'adopt, to prevent the annihilation of all 
jiroperty, or rather the transfer and te-trans- 
fer of it, God Only knows how many times, 
by the time that the ‘Sinking Fund extn- 
guisties the national debt——C. 8." 


* Theoadvantages ‘of ‘this'competition, it 
the false ideas ‘of ‘national ‘prosperity which 
it’ ¢ives, éver left it'any merit, is now lost 
for éver. For "the ‘eomapetiti ‘for the last 
loaiy is etinfessedly a sham, the parties them~ 
selves ha¥ing confessed, if J am‘not mista- 
ken, ‘that it’ was priorly agreed upon todi- 

vider it Neate Fees ‘Bud ‘tov my on’ 
_ktiowledze this'is not the only case in which 
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CLERGY NON-RESIDENCE. 

Srx ;«——Being a member of the Chureh 
of England, and being such neither from ac- 
cident ‘nor neéessity, but from a conviction 
(hat it is built wpon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone, I cannot but 
regard with peculiar interest whatever may 
tend to its prosperity, or to the comfort and 
happiness of its ministers, ‘That this is a 
time in which the enemies of our establish- 
ment, are more than ordinarily active in pro- 
pagating their hostile doctrines, and in their 
endeavours to effect its: downfall, we cannot 
but know from daily observation, and know- 
ing we cannot but lament. But, in mere 
lamentation its true sons will not suffer their 
care to terminate. Such a mother expects, 
and, from such sons her expectations will 
not be vain, more than lamentation, They 
will not lie down on the bed of despair, but 
rouse themselves up for the contest, and gird 
on their armotr; they will, when need re- 
quires, stand forth to shield her from. harm, 
and, though her enemies be mighty and nu- 
inerous, they will not fear nor be dismayed, 
bnt ‘be strong and quit themselves like men.” 
—Think not, Sir, that in adopting such Jan- 
guage, Iam sounding ‘the trumpet of dis- 
cord, of blood, of bigotry, ‘or'of superstition. 
No! Persecution for religious tenets I utter- 
ly abhor... Fire, and faggot, and the axe for 
the extermination of contrariety of opinion, 
I cannot away with. Farother weapons, in 
iny judgment, ‘become the Christian soldier ; 
weapons which the word of God .allows, and 
which that same word‘and his‘grace supply. 
But, I am extending ‘too widely the re- 
marks intended to be offered in'this com- 
munication. ° One'observation more, there- 
fore, and then let us to the point. The 
Christian ‘soldier will generally be a prudent 
soldier, and a pradent soldier. will not only 
be prepared'to withstand and repel the attack 
of an enemy, but he’will strive ‘sedulously 
totally to.avert it;.and, inorder to this, he 
Will avoidvas far as possible giving occasion 
of offenee.—-One ot the dangers which most 
imminently threaten ‘our Church at present,’ 
proceeds from the increasing number of sec- 
taries, |‘ Neverindeed, did lust of separation, 
and conseqtient hostility more abound ‘than 
in theserour days.—Now, as the’most proba-’ 
ble means. pf restraining this, I ‘have ever’ re- 
garded the Résidence of the’ Clergy in their 
respective parishes:——-There are doubtless 
cases, in whieh “ta acquire residence, ‘would: | 
beto require’ almést animpossibility; or; ‘at’ | 
least, what eould ‘not 'be enforced” “ith 2 
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cases are rare.—There are also cases, where, 
unhappily such variance has arisen between 
the minister and his parishioners, respecting 
the payment of tithes, or from other causes ; 
and such prejudices have been conceived 

the one. against the other, that the interest 
of the people (I mean their spiritualinterests 
would indisputably be more successfully pro 
moted by a curate than by the incumbent: 
But, these cases’also, we trust, are féw if 
number. Where, however, they do oevur, 
let a dispensation be granted; but, at the 
same time, Jet care be taken that the ‘causé 
of the dispensation (I mean, when it proceeds 
from want of a proper habitation) be as 
speedily as possible removed, and then let 
the indulgence cease.. Thus much equi 
admits; thus much equity demands. But 
let not every trivial excuse; a trifling incon- 
venience ; a house not sufficiently elegant or 
commodious; the want of the aid and com- 
fort of society; or the absence from friends, 
be pleaded by ministers as a justification for 
the dereliction of their duty; or, if ministers 
are to be found so distegardful-of their so- 
lemn engagements as to-offer'such pleas, let 
them not be admitted.—To these rémarks, 
Sir, I have been led by a letter which “ap- 
peared in your Register of March 22, (p. 422) 
addressed to Mr. Windham. Its purport isto 
obtain that gentleman’s support for the 're- 
peal of the Residence Act; whieh support 
the writer is induced to expect from the li- 
beral ideas expressed by Mr. W. at thie time 
when that act passed. It is signed Sénex 3 
and from the 'feclingness with which ‘the 
supposed hardships of the clergy are de- 
scribed, I was for some time led to imagine 
that it had proceeded from the ‘pen of a clei 
gyman; but, upon further consideration, T 
could not but think that'some ‘enemy under 
the assumed garb of friendship, was thus‘la- 
bouring to impose an additional load ‘on that 
burden, under which fe hypoéritieally te- 
wails the clergy are already suffering. “We 
know that such ibsidious means have not une 
frequently been resorted to ; and from ‘an ats 
tentive examination of that letter; I serwple 
not to pronounce that its writer is, ‘to speak 
most favourably, not a friend‘ to ‘aur eta 
blishment. From such insinvatidns. it 9 
that the fair character of the clergy iv Blaeck- 
ened to'their foes, and even to thett’ friéndg 
a cloud is cast over it-—That MriW; showld 


_be imposed ‘upon by such an effusion; catihot 


for a moment be'sipposed, .On this point’ 
feel no antiety. His mind, liberd) agit is, i 
also just ;-and will readily discriminate’ bee 
tween ‘real ‘grievance and canseleis diseon~ 


: 


_tent.' Still) Sir, T dide a hope that 
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fitted for the task. than myself, would have 
remarked upon the letter of Senex, and 
poimed out to the .mass of your numerous 
readers, the ;utter insufficiency of the pleas 
advanced by him for. the necessity of the 
Residence Act being repealed. No notice, 
however, having, been taken of it in your 
sueeceding number, I feel myself called upon 
thus to become your correspondent; and 
trust that my undertaking will not prove al- 
together unsatisfactory.—The well establish- 
ed impartiality ef your Register emboldens 
me. to hope, that having presented your 
readers with one side of a question, you will 
not. refuse to let, the other be submitted 
ta their inspection through the same channel. 


elt is said, by Senex, that ‘‘ the present law 


«« is more oppressive than the Act of Henry 
*« the Sth., because the informer can now 
‘© recover five times as much as he could by 
* that Act.” This.is not altogether a fair 
statement;.for by the present law the in- 
former cannot recover one farthing, if the 
bishop's. licence for non-residence be obtain- 
ed; aud, it remains with Senex to mention 
an-instance where that licence has been re- 
fused. where a sufficient plea was offered — 
The parallel between the clergy, and the 
eountry gentlemen will not hold out.—That 
the latter. should reside par? of the year upon 
his estates, may..4e a moral duty, but that 
the clergy should reside the whole is a moral 
duty.—The law has certainly ‘* made pro- 
“« vision for the duties of the clergy ;” but 
not ‘* by allowing curates.” 
curate was originally not so much to supply 
the place of incumbent, as to assist him: as 
in ae of pluralities of livings, or where 
the clergyman .was old and infrm.——That 


¥ young curates’ may be ‘‘ respectalle,” we | 


are far from denying,: nay, we have the ho- 
nour (for.an honour we esteem it) of being 
intimately connected with many, that are 
such ; but, why, we would ask, may not old 
incumbents. be equally so? Young, curates 
may have greater powers of voice; but there 
are few old clergymen, we believe, whose 
voice is not loud enough to be heard in a 
church in the country, where in general the 
churches are not very large, einer .€¥e the 
congregations very numerous, And, let it 
be om that Senex alludes chiefly 
to, incumbents in the country, as appears 
from his lamenting their wanting “‘ the aid 
**.and..comfort of the society in towns.” 
Besides, «it /happens .not.very eirenes, 


that thecurate is as old as the incumbent.— 


As.to all the other parochial duties, it. were 
madness to suppose that.they would not, be 
even Leiter pertermed. by the old than by the 


The office of 


young, Fon, must.pot the former, from 
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Jong habits of intimacy, be more thoroughly 
acquainted with the various characters and 
dispositions of his people; and, consequent- 
ly, must he not best. know how to’ adapt his 
instructions to their advantage? May we not 














also suppose, without any disparagement to 
the younger clergy, that a conscientious 
minister, who has long resided among his 
parishioners, will be looked up to with 
more reverence and respect? Thatin yisit- 
ing the sick, one of the most important of 
the ministerial duties, his exhortations, ad. 
monitions, and consolations, will be applied 
more appropriately, and more effectually ? 
and that, in fine, his general conduct, which 
we may reasonably conclude, will, in the 
decline of life, be more circumspect, will 
carry with it greater weight, and that it will 
be more readily and carefully imitated? 
“* Bishops and the superior clergy may, 
** most of them, have been curates in their 
** younger days.’ But we hope ‘that, as 
they rise in years and in preferment, they 
dy not sink in their regard to their duty, ‘or 
that that respectability which they. possessed 
when young, and which perchance aided 
them in their advancement, is, now that 
they have attained the wished-for eminence, 
forfeited by any change of conduct. Such 
libellous opinions we cannot. entertain.—It 
may be that. ‘* no con. laint was ever 
‘« brought against the clergy in parliament 
*“* for non-residence,” But, surely, there 
was abundant ground for it before the pass- 
ing of the late act; and much as we repro- 
bate the gui tam measures, still we are of 
opinion that those. measures have eventually 
heen of service: those measures caused to 
be brought forward the late act, and thatact, 
inasmuch as it has caused a more general re- 
sidence of the clergy, is, we _ maintain, 
salutary. Whether its powers have been 
committed in every instance to the most 
proper hands, and whether those powers 
have been sufficiently defined, are questions 
with which we are not now concerned. The 
only point insisted upon, is that the resi- 
dence of the. clergy is a duty which ought 
to be enforced, and every act which tends 
to that, unless indeed it be cruelly. oppres- 
sive, is to be commended, and its supporters 
“« deserve well of the public.——Inclinae 
“* tionand duty’’ we allow are better ‘* mo- 
“* tives than what are enforced by, am act; 
hut why with inclination and duty, bas Se- 
nex coupled, that servile term ‘* inferest ” 
If by interest be meant, the bare saving of 
the salary allowed to a curate, or. any oe 





ference between residing from such motives, 
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and from, dread. of pains and penalties + 
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«« privilege of living, in the decline of life, 
‘« where they please.’ But, where, it may | 
he asked, could they, “‘* after having spent | 
« their best days in the duties of thei: na- 
« yish,” wh ere could they. more wish to 
repose; than, in that same parish? Where 
may they leok for.aid, if not at the hand of 
those for whom they have so long laboured? 
Where for comfort, 
thase good seeds, whic} 
have <own, 
fruit? . Where shall they find friends, if 
not amongst those, who are endeared to 
them by the strong ties of grat titude; on 
whom they have been conferring the most 
important. Obligations, viz. Instructing 
them how to secure those treasures w hich 
will never fail, eternal in the heavens, 
Where shail Dey. look tor society, if not in 
the company of those, who have so long 
been their fellow travellers through life, and 
with whom they may humbly hope still to go 
on, hand in hand, till they artive at the 
kingdom of heaven, and their receive the 
reward of their labour ? Surely, toa good 
man, his own parish cannot but afford all 
“the aid and comfort of scciety, ail the 
‘friendships and relationships,”’. which a 
good man can de“re.—That ‘* the clergy 
‘ of the church of England are subject to 
‘« hardships” is but too true. We well know 
many hardships that exist, and, we also 
know some clergymen, who suffer under 
them; who feel, yet complain. not; who 
sigh, yet submit. But such of them as 
: discharge their duty with zeal and abili- 
“ ty” will never, we are persuaded, reckon 
gmongst their hardships, the, being requir- 
ed to remain.at their posts, and that too in 
“ these most critica 1 and trying times of 
“‘ public danger :"" there it.is,that duty re- 
quires them, for there. jt is: that .their zeal 
and ability can be niost successfully exerted, 
Many other remarks ypon the letter of Se- 
nex might be offered, but already, Sir, your 
ume and patignce have been too , much in- 
traded, y gang _ therefore, ~ com- 
menting ‘her shall conclude, with sub- 
scribing myself, your obedient servant, M. 
N.———New- Brentford, April 2, 1806, 
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TREATING BILL. 
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amending the Treating Act.’ As your liberal 
candour has rendered this Register open to 
eve} ry writer whose intentions and wishes 
are directed to. the interést of ‘his cougtry, 
you will perhaps allow these, few remarks to 
be inserted init. I think you haye not, in 
deciding on the merits of this bill, extend- 
ed your ‘obser vations to the great advantage 
which will result from obliging the electors 
10 reside at a distance trom the place of 
election’ to Pay their own expenses in 
travelling there. The ‘consideration which 
presses self strongly on my mind, and 
which makes me extremely anxious that 
this bill should pass; is this: that it will 
have the effect of redressing a great grie- 
vance in the representation of boroughs, 
The cases are numerons in which the inha- 
bitants of boroughs possess all the claims to 
a representation which are given by birth, 
inhabitancy, and property. Claims on 
which the principle of representation was 
first founded, and on which it ought to cone 
tinue, and yet are prevented, not only from 
participating in it, but are totally excluded; 
whilst, on the other hand, strangers having 
none of these claims to constitute their 
right, but in every respect unconnected with 
the interests of the borough, alone ‘enjoy 
the privilege of returning its members. ‘The 
representation of boroughs has been called 
the rotten part of this constitution; but I 
do not thus opprobriously sperk of ‘it, when 
I see some powerful Peer, who has by acts 
of benevolence secured the love and affection 
of his tenants and dependents, consulted by 
them for. the choice of a representative for 
their borough, neither would I condemn the 
system, if a part of the electors were strang- 
ers, and even adtnitted for the sole purpose of 
an election, But, Mr, Cobbett, hed I: pers 
ceive the rights of a borough ‘wrested from 
the legal proprictors and usurped by a few 
individuals, for the purpose of making an 
election dictated by the elected, who visit 
the place only when this purpose renders it 
necessary, and who contribute to none of its 
burt thens; when these and these only exer- 
cise the privilege of electing representatives, 
and the inhabitants, who have property for 
which they claim security, ‘that it shall not 
be disposed of without their consent, and 
who are obliged to defray all the expenses of 
the borough, are denied the’ri right of joining 
in the election; then, Sir, D exclaim against 
the system as bring a rotten part of the’ con 
stitution, with this consideration)’ that, as 
it is the gory ¢ of the i constitution that 


r foundatign rests ont a? love of confidence — 
fh the ‘peoplé, we’ must et whenever 
here is a shadow ‘Of cause for Gissatisfaction, | 
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It behoves us, Sir, When assailed by foes 
from without to ev against foes within. 
Were you to tal 
their representatives, you would insult their 
feelings, I have not exaggerated this grie- 
vance. I was passing through a ‘small bo- 
rough in‘the county ‘of Dorset, a few days 
since, in which I witnessed its greatest ex- 
tent. One of the setting members had va- 
catéd his seat, or in other words, the'stipu- 
lated period for which he was to retain it 
hiaving expired, he had legally resigned it in- 
. to the hands of the donor to be transferred 
to another, and this successor was then to be 
életted. "The right of election was vested 
in freemen, the greater number of whom 
resided at a considerable distance from the 
borough. ‘The intended representative col- 
lected them on his way from London to the 
place of election, at which the few remain- 
ing formalities of the law had required 
théir attendance. From the description of 
the electors, I should judge they had be- 
tame such on this rule: that the more re- 
nrote they lived from the borough, dnd the 
moft alienated they were from its interests, 
the moré qualified were they to determine 
the merit of hint whonr the constitution had 


a 
Still, however, they returned the member, 
_ whilst 100 of the inhabitants, possessed of 


even allowed to share in the exercise of 
that right on Which is: formed a branch of 
the government. With what confidence: 
they asked, can we give instroctions to their 
own representatives, or with what hope can 
we consider therm as the guardians of our 
privileges, when they become such by in- 
vading them? This ts the grievance of 
which I havé always complained in the re- 


dance at ah election, yoti would find that, un- 
Jess the individual on whdse account they 


to these ‘inhabitants of 


pointed tire guardian of the borough. 


wroperty, residents from ‘their birth, and 
earing the’ burthens of the town, were not 


resentation of boroughs, and it appears 
ikely to be rerfiedied by Mr. Tiemney’s bill. 
if thesé honorary’ freemen were obliged to 
defray the expenses of travelling to the bo- 
rough, when their niaster requires their atten- 


are made, can render tliem some compen- 
sation, they will: be extremely Cautious of 
involving themselves in expense, when they 
cari t the reproaches of ingratitude for 
disregarding this maker of honorary free- 
man; by plescling ading the injustice of violating 
the rights ‘of othérs, -You will} at least, 
Haye the representatives of boroughs, not the 
, tives of one‘ individual, “bat | of 
that community in whom this right was 
vested by the constitution ; and the electors 
will be so far from considering Mr, ‘Fierney } 
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as depriving them: of their franchises, that 
they will owe him their lasting’ gratitade 
for restoring them. I am, Sir, ‘yours, &¢ 
W. B.——Temple, 19th March. 





AFFAIRS OF INDIA, 

Six.——The caitdour and impartiality of 
your Weekly Register, and the readiness 
with which, upon ‘all’ occasions, you admit 
into it any remarks, though in opposition to 
your own sentiments, induce me to give my 
opinion’on a subject, which you do not seem 
accurately to have understood.—— When 
the charter of the East India Comipany was 
renewed in'1793; the sum of half a million 
sterling a year was to be’ paid into the Ex- 
chequer, provided there should be a surplus 
in each year, equal to that sum, after paying 
a variety of expences; which were first to 
be made from: the resources of the East In- 
dia Company. It follows, therefore, of 
course, that if, since 1793, there have not 
been’ assets sufficient to pay all the charges 
which were to precede the payment of half 
a million annually to the Exchequer, the 
Company cannot be said to be iridebted se- 
veral millions to the public, unless an.nex- 
pected change should take place prior to the 
expiration of the’ charter.—But™ another 
question now comes, which is, whether the 
nation was deluded by a false statement of 
the assets of the Company in 1793, and 
thereby led to expect a pecuniary aid from 
India, which it was impossible to realise — 
To this I answer, that after the fullest in- 
vestigation of the Company’s affairs, it did 
not appear at the time, that Lord Melville 
had overstated the expected receipts of reve- 
nue in India, or the profits°of the Com- 
pany's sales in England. The experience of 
sixteen years’ has ‘proved, that the revenues 
of Indta have exceeded, in sixteen years, 
the amount at which they were estimated by 
Lord Melville, at least in the’ proportion of 
one third. Tf, then, you should ask, ‘why 
itis that the half million was paid in a sin- 
gle year only, the answer ‘would be very 
éasy; because the - es in* India have 
exceeded Lord Melville’s se cicredten * 
proportion far greater thin that in-which 
Fehalises have gone Malin his* calculation. 
—It is possible that this exéess of expendi- 
ture, beyond the estimate of 1793, might 
have been unavoidable. — It is* possible that 
it might have been occasioried “by wars’ im- 
pradently waged. It is possible it might 
have' been occasioned by the unnecessary 1 
ctéasé of atv army, ‘which many —. 
was, in 1793; fully equal to any service th 
might have been required from it. It 
also -possible, "that: the wars in which the 
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nation has been engaged in India, , were un- 
avoidable; that» they were commenced on 
principles-of the soundest policy, and con- 
ducted with strict economy, and with great 
military skill,—These, Mr, Cobbett, are 
points which are to. be determined: by the 
enquiry now pending in the House of Com- 
mons; °but most assuredly, as you now 
think, the East India Company are free from 
all blame, if it sheuld hereafter be proved, 
that unnecessary wars in’ India have been 
expensively conducted, or that the civil and 
military establishments in, India have been 
much bigher than necessity required. The 
power. of fixing those establishments was 
actually in his majesty’s ministers; and they 
had, in fact, the. appointment of governors 
and commanders in: chief. , The Directors 
could not even censure a governor without 
the consent of the king’s ministers... I kngw 
of no difference between -the bill proposed 
by Mr. Fox in 1782, and that of Mr. Pitt 
which passed into a law in 1784, and was 
renewed in 1793, but this; Mr. Fox’s_ bill 
threw the whole: patronage, both at home 
and im India, into. the: hands.of cgmmis- 
sioners nominated. by parliament. . The bill 
of Mr; Pitt left to the Company a very con- 
siderable extent.of patronage at home,. but 
it gave to Commissioners. appointed. by. his 
Majesty, as complete political power, as was 
to have been, given to the parliamentary 
commissioners -under. Mr, Fox’s bill. It 
follows, therefore, that his. Majesty’s. late 
ministers: areientitled: to allthe credit, or te 
all the discredit, that .may be .due,.for the 
good or bad government.of India from. 1784 
to this day.—I. own: it has yery much. asto- 
nished me; to. find sensible men, .of all par- 
lies, so ignorant on.a subject free from every 
thing like ebscurity.. Since the year 1794, 
the ro accurate accounts have been deli- 
vered to parliament; of the receipts and ex- 
penditure; inveach year, in India. _If any 
gentleman will: look at these: accounts, -he 
will see that the revenues of each year have 
been in a progressive state of increase, until 
they amount at:present to more than twelve 
millions sterling a year. They will see, at 
the sdme.time, that the.debt of India. is. 
much more.than-double, nearly treble, the 
amount at which it steed ia.1784. They 
seem ie 
was sent to India, 
though» . . . * . Pa 


—— 


thatsince 1784, bullion : 
amount shas been. sentfrom, England, to 
India, and that, the -bills-drawn “pong 
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1784-and-1905, yery far exceed. in. amount 
the bills drawn from 1705 to, 1784... If the 
information stopped, heres Ishould. not won- 
der that, the question was asked, how. has alf 
this. happened? Yet the same ; accauats 
shew. how the reyenues-haye been expended, 
and how the debt has-been, more than Key 
bled. A certain sum-has been appropriated, 
in each year, to the purchase of investments, 
and the remaining revenues have been ex- 
pended in paying the civil tand military ex- 
pences of India. The result then. is this, 
that the revenues of India, have not ‘been 
sufficient, from 1784 to 1806, to pay the 
expences of India, and for the investments 
sent. home, in the precise sum that the debt 
has been increased since 1784, in.the first 
place ; in the second, to the amount of the 
bullion .sent from England to India; and in 
the third, to the amount of the bills drawn 
upon England by. the governments of India. 
It, upon inyestigation, it shall appear, that 
the civil and military establishments of India 
have been fixed, upon a higher scale than 
was necessary, where will the censure fall ; 
Not on the Directors most assuredly, but on 
the Commissioners. If it shall appear that 
hostilities. were. unnecessarily carried on 
against the native powers, when the expense 
must,.in the nature of things, have been 
enormous, because a Jarge army im the field, 
at a great distance from our own frontiers, 
is much more expensive than a large army 
in garrisons and cantonments, on whom 
must the censure fall? Certainly not on the 
Directors, who could not have been con- 
sulted as to the prudence of those wars, and 
whose. opinion went for nothing after all, if 
his Majesty.’s ministers: did not, concur in 
their. opinion, — For the, commercial concerns 
of the Company, the Directors, most un- 
doubtedly are responsible ; but his Majesty’s 
Jate ministers, and the goyernments in Tiida, 
who were undet-the controul of those mini- 
sters,. are to be praised.or censtived, as the 
political transactions. in, India-shall appear, 
on investigation, to haye been wise or ima 
politic. —J..S..W.— Br 
1806. 





od oF ™ ’ , 


LLOND'SAFUNDy yi) pos)’ 
. $ix,~-Your- known, impartiality, induces 
spe. to hope that. you will insert te fol 
ing observations addressed:to the Commit- 
tee at Lioyd’s,.i your, weekly), paper-——— 
dapressed. as _1 was, in comsnon, with all 
gayocquatrymen, with sentiments Of gri 


| }dudeiand.respect, towards, the heroes. who 
ie the brilliant victories, off 'T) ar, 1 


: lgar, Tais- 
edthe British flag, 'to,, an., unparalleled 
elagehicen seiz: 1 with eager 


ighton, 14th April, 
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ness the earliest opportunity of offering 
my mite.to the Patriotic Fund: a fund, 
both nominally and virtually endowed for 
the benefit of the widows and orphans 
ef those who fell in the action. What 
then was my surprise when I perused 
the resolutions which proposed the donation 
of swords, and other expensive rewards to 
the commanders of the respective ships : 
and how much is that surprise now encreas- 
ed, when | perceive the continuation of the 
same system manifested in the large sums 
voted to Sir T. Duckworth, Admiral Coch- 
rane, &c. for their conduct in the late deci- 
sive action in the West Indies, Far be it 
from me to depreciate in the slightest degree, 
the merits of the gallant commanders of our 
fleets :—-I respect them as the saviouts of 
my country. But, I appeal to every one of 
them, (and I am confident in the justice of 
my appeal) whether they would not prefer 
the soothing reflection that the families of 
their brave departed messmates are provided 
with the comforts and blessings of life, to 
the possession of gaudy trinkets, and useless 
decorations ? Let it not be said, that the 
funds are adequate to both purposes; for 
were it not infinitely preferable to encrease 
the charitable benefactions, beyond what is 
necessary for mere subsistence, than to offer 
superfluous rewards to those whose glory is 
elevated far above the remuneration, which 
such trivial ornaments can bestow ? More- 
over, in a constitutional point of view, I 
would ask, whether a self-created com- 
mittee is empowered to award the recom- 
vence of military merit, which has hitherto 
een considered a privilege inherent in the 
Crown and Senate —When the committee 
thought fit to promote a general collection 
at the parish churches, many thinking men 
objected to such a precedent, but the ob- 


jection was overruled by the supposed be- 


nevolence .of the intention. Can it for a 
moment be supposed, that either public or 
‘private contributions to the fund, had in 
contemplation the objects now pursued? 
and would not the ends of benevolence, 
justice, and sound policy, be infinitely bet- 
ter answered, by alleviating misery to the 
utmost limits of liberality, than by offering 
inadequate rewards to superior meirt ? 
TI remain, Sir, your faithful and devoted 
servant, W. €. 
FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPER. 
Fasncn Annvuat Expose, at the Opening 
of the Session of the Legislative at 
Paris, March 3, 1805. (Concluded from 
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fhe first has already enlivened all those | 
ase Countries, to which it promises a new 





existence ; the second connecting with the 
Loire and the Vilaine, will terminate in four 
channels at the sea, and will convey from 
all quarters to the western departments, the 
productions of commerce, and naval stores 
Several others are projected, as that of the 
Censee, destined to unite the Sarmbe and the 
Scheldt; that of Ypres, which will shorten 
the communication of Lisle with the sea 
those which are to be carried. along the 
Haisne, the’ Vesle,' and the Aisne; and, 
lastly, the lateral canal of the Loire, going 
from Pigouin to Briare, and rendering easy 
iand practicable, in-every season, the naviga- 
tion of the most beautiful and changeable of 
our rivers.—History has preserved the names 
of the princes, who, in anciént times ren- 
dered their reigns illustrious by similar 
works; he most flourishing states are in- 
dissted to ‘them for their internal prosperity. 
What a_ glorious ‘futurity is promised to 
French industry, by a -solicitade which thus 
extends and multiplies them, amidst so many 
other cares, in every part of the empire —— 
If yon cast your eyes on our ports, you will 
see that exertions aré making on both seas, 
to render them more accessible, more eom- 
modious,and more secure. Basins are dig- 
ging at Antwerp; sluices and canals are 
forming Antwerp, Dieppe, Ostend,’ Dun- 
kirk, and Havre. At Honfleur, Bordeaux, 
Nice, Hulinghen, Belle-isle, Ajaccio, and 
Bastia, quays are constructed, and jetties or 
moles lengthenéd or rebuilt. All these dif- 
ferent kinds of works are carrying on at Ro- 
chelle. The cleansing of the ports of Cette 
and Marseilles is continued, and that of Ole- 
ron is enlarging. ‘The ports of Diclette and 
Casteret dre prepared in such a manner as to 
be capable of receiving a great number of 
vessels and gun-boats, which will alarm the 
inhabitants of the English islands -of Jersey 
and Guérnsey, as those at Boulogne menace 
Dovet and London. The soundings taken at 
Bruc have afforded satisfactory results; the 
Rhone ‘will ‘have a port. “Engineers. have 
examined what improvements it is’ possible 
to make in that of Genoa. Six» millions 
eight hundred and fifty thousand francs have 
been experided on’ the military ports. - This 
sum has been principally applied in the ex- 
cavations; the jetties of the Mole, the con- 
struction of the outer port.and basin, and the 
foundation of the new port; Bonaparte, 
which, destined to complete ‘this beautiful 
maritime creation, and worthy of his name, 
will be, on the Channel, the terror. of Eng- 
land; at Boulogne, the basin and the sluice, 
the completion of the works which consti- 
tute the whole of the port, and the construc 
tion of the establishments by which it is sul 
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rounded ; at Ambleteuse, the works neces- | 
sary for deepening the port, the elevation of 
the jetty, which protects 1t from the sand 
driven against it by the west winds, the line- 
walls, and the buildings; at Brest, the tor- 
mation of an artificial island, the excavations 
‘a the rock, the hospitals, the magazinés, 
the arsenal, the barracks, and the completion 
of the batteries; at Be AG the continua- 
tions of the rapid works, which are to form 
the arsenal of our marine, on the North Sea, 
the erection of quays and work-shops; in 
the road of Rochefort, the jetties on which 
Fort Bayafd is to be erected, and the opera- 
tlans of every kind required by this difficult 
construction. Eleven other points have 
constantly had works in activity ; Ostend, for 
the completion of the batteries, and the for- 
mation of a marine hospital ;- Dunkirk, for 
cleansing and repairs; Etaples, for the esta- 
blishment. of a powder magazine ; Havre, 
for the maintenance of its establishments ; 
Orient, for the erection of an armoury, and 
the repairs of its buildings; Rochefort, for 
the repair of the quays, the enclosure of the 
arsenal, &c.; Toulon, for the construction 
of the genetal magazine which was burned, 
the building for the great masts, and the 
works for raising four vessels, by which it 
was obstructed. ‘This port, one of the most 
beautiful works of art and nature, recovered 
from its disasters, will soon be free from 
every vestige of them; the same hand which | 
took it from the enemy, will restore it to its 
former prosperity. The erection of 125 
weighing machines, 100 of which have al- 
ready reached the places of their destination, 
decreed by the laws of the 29th Floreal, year 
10, and the 25th Ventose, year 12, will se- 
cure the roads from the injuries committed 
by the imprudence of carriers, by obliging 
them to proportion the breadth of their 
wheels to the weight of their carriages.—- 
Three telegraphic lines are formed -to Brest, 
Brussels, and Strasburgh; and branches to 
Boulogne and Cape Grinez. © A fourth line 
will, in six months, extend to Milan, through 
Lyons’ and Turin. The organization of 
bridges and causeways, established on a plan 
more extensive, and more regular, decreed 
in the year 12, and executed in the year 13, 
insures pensions to old age, rewards to ser- 
vices, advancément to merit, and encourage- 
"ment to all the engineers; and proportions 
that corps, throughout the whole extent of 
France, to the system of the’ public works. 
—Two new cities are rising in the bosom of 
a country, formerly desolated by civil war, 
and too long a stranger to our commerce, 
and to our arts, as well as to our manners. - 
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coasts; the interior wil) now. be enlivened. 
In Morbihan, Napoleonville is. proceeding 
upon the plans decreed this’ year ;. it. is al- 
ready advanced. ~ Military structures: and 
civil edifices are erecting there—the Lyceum 
is ready for the reception of ofe darodrcd 
and fitty pups. Situated im the ventre of 
the new canals of ci-devant. Bretagne, Na- 


 poleonviile will, in peace, be the centre of 


an extended commeree 5 in wary an impor- 
ing ulitary centre,)a depdt for the equip- 
ment, ef our marine, La ’'Vendée- hails 
the birth of its new capitais the city of 
Napoleon las beheld the foundations laid for 
all the great establishments which are suited 
to its destiny, and are capable of vivifying 
the department, of which it is the centre. 
Issuing from a forest, formerly deserted, it 
will summon the bustle of commierce, by 
the roads that will cross each other under its 
walls; it will behold its happy sjtuation re- 
sorted to, by a population, faithful and de- 
voted to the Prince, who has restored.to it, 
religion, tranquillity, and abundance,—The 
Emperor has given permission for his name 
to be impressed on those two magnificent 
works, as on two unperishable medals: they 
will revive the recollection of great calami- 
ties completely retrieved.—But here, and it 
is. necessary to declare it boldly to the nation, 
that its safety requires that @ numerous ar- 
my should be kept on foot ; that fleets should 
be constructed, and seamen raised to protect 
our commerce, our colonies, and our rights. 
These circumstances require: productive fi- 
nances. ‘The Enaperor thinks eight hundred 
millions will be necessary in time of war, 
and upwards. of six hundred during peace ; 
as the fate of a country should never be left 
to the mercy of an obscnre plot, nor any 
intrigue of a cabinet; but in all cases, it 
should be ready to make head against any 
storm, and silence.the jealous clamours of 
its enemies.—It is the will of the Emperor, 
as well as the desire of the whole nation, to 
augment our navy; and,:as we lost some 
ships in the late engagements, itis a new 
motive for redoubling om ardour, .A great 
number of our cruizers, are scouring the 
seas, and have attacked’ the commerce of 
our enemies in the remotest regiois. Our 
whole flotilla shall shortly revive by the re- 
turn to its banks of the conquerors of Ulm 
and Austerlitz. But all those warlike mea- 
sures shall be nothing more than measures 
to peace, and even of. a- moderate peace, in 
which we shall secure the pledge-et not. be- 
Ing surprised and seized, upon under the 
most vain and perfidious pretences ; it were 
otherwise better ‘to endure'still thie ‘miseries 
of war, rather than make a peace which 
, bis ‘ ' : 
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would us to new losses, and afford 
fresh aliment to the bad faith and avarice of 
our eniemies.—The union of Piedmont with 
France, two years ago, rendered necessary 
the union of Genoa, which is a part of it. 
That of the city of Genoa, for along time 
occupied by the French, and defended by 
them during the second coalition, is a con- 
sequence of the will and independence of 
that republic, ‘This union does not increase 


our strength on the Continent; England 


alone had the right to complain of it; 
nor was it the cause of the war just termi- 
nated. The union took place in June, and 
in the month of April, the cabinet of Peters- 
burg had been seduced by the intrigues of 
England. The abasement of France, the 
dispossessing her of her provinces, was de- 
creed. It was not only the kingdom of Italy, 
of which they would have deprived us; 
Piedmont, Savoy, the Duchy of Nice, even 
Lyons, and the united departments, Hol- 
land, Belgia, the fortresses on the Meuse, 
these were the conquests prescribed to the 
confederates by England; and to this they 
certainly ‘would not have confined them- 
selves, if they had triumphed over the per- 
severarice of the French people.—England 
attaches no great interest to Italy. Belgium 
is the true ground of the hatred which she 
bears to us.—But Holland, the hundred and 
ten departments of France, the kingdom of 
Italy, Venice, Dalmatia, Istria, and Naples, 
are now under the protection of the Impe- 
rial Kagle: and the union of those states 
only affords us the means of being formida- 
ble on our frontiers. and coast.— Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg, Baden, and several of the 
principal powers of Germany, are our allies. 
—Spain, firm to its purpose, has manifested 
a laudable diligence, valour, and fidelity. — 
In: former wars, England and Russia had 
promised the Emperor of Austria an aug- 
mentation in Italy, to draw him into war ; 
but that Monarch, better informed of the 


state of things, has acknowledged the dan-: 


ger of being in alliance with England, and 
leaves all the affairs of Italy to France: hav- 
ing merely gained re- ion of his states 
through the° modeération and magnanimity 
of the Emperor, he knows that he can only 
find in the friendship of France, the repose 
and happiness which his subjeats want more 
than any other nation in Europe—The Em- 

of Russia, unable to do us harm, will 
Feel, that the tue policy of his country is 
conchetered in the friendship of France ; 
every thing, as well as Lis genuine glory, is 
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concentered in the liberation of the seas, and 
in the refusal to recognise principles which 
are detrimentaleven to the smallest state: 

and which has led them to sustain bombard- 
ments and blockades, rather than submit to 
acknowledge these principles.—The Empe. 
ror, after each victory, offered peace ta 
Austria. He also offered it to Naples before 
the war—peace violated as soon as sworn, 
and which has produced the downfal of thet 
house. He also offers it to England: He 
does not mean to force that power to pro- 
ceed from the prodigious changes made in 
India, as little as Austria and Russia from the 
partition of Poland; but he hag a right to re- 
fuse to recede from the alliances and unions 
which form the new federative systems of 
the French empire.—Turkey has continued 
under the yoke of Russia; and it was the 
Emperor’s chief aim, by getting Dalmatia 
into his hands, to be ready to protect the 
most ancient of our allies, and to enable him 
to maintain his independence, which is of 
more importance to France than to any other 
power.—The first ‘coalition, terminated by 
the treaty of Campo Formio, had the fa- 


_vourable issue for France of the acquisition 


of Belgium, the frontier-séparation of the 
Rhine, the bringing of Holland under the 


_federative influence of France, and thie con- 


quest of the states naw forming the kingdom 
of Italy.—The second coalition gave it Pied- 
mont; the third brings Venice and Naples 
under the federative system.—Let England 
be finally convinced of her .imbecility : let 
her not try to operate a fourth coalition, if 
it were, in tlie nature of things, possible to 
renew it.—Such have been the exertions of 
government for the glory and prosperity of 
France ; the Emperor. looks only to what 
remains to be-done, which he« considers as 
superior to what he has already petformed ; 
but it is not conquest that he projects. He 
has exhausted military glory. He wants 
none of those bloody Jaurels, which he has 
been compelled to gather.—To' perfect the 
public administration ; to make it a source 
of lasting happiness for his people, as well 
as of an increasing prosperity ; to render bis 
acts the lesson and the éxample cf a pure 
and elevated morality ; to merit the blessings 
not only of the present, but future genera- 
tions, whose interests ever occupy his mind: 
such is the glory which he aims to possess ; 
such is the recompence whicli be promises 
himself, for a life devoted to thé most noble, 
but, at the same time, the most painful 
duties, © ~ eet pot es _ ra 






Bagshaw, Bow Strest, Coven! 
also by J. Budd, Csown and Mitre, Pall-Mall. 
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